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and ABUNDANT 
“WET” STEAM 


Both are absolutely essential for 
complete sterilisation. Imagine, a 
continuous supply of boiling water 
and steam, from 10 to 15 minutes 
after applying the match—No fuss, 
no bother, nothing to go wrong. An 
easy means of higher quality butter- 
fat and milk production. 


5 models to suit all purposes, de- 
signed to burn wood, fuel oil, or both, 
made from copper and heavily tinned. 





Write for a free demonstration to— 





ALBERT STREET, AUCKLAND, C.1. 
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JOHN BURNS & CO. LTD. 


AUCKLAND — GREYMOUTH — CHRISTCHURCH — WHANGAREI 








80 years experience stands 
behind this Diesel Engine. 


RUSTON & HORNBY 


offer these units from 3 to 15 
h.p. with guaranteed fuel con- 
sumption and utmost reliability. 


Prices from £80 upwards. 


Other types up to 1250 B.H.P. 
on application. 





LIGHTING UNITS 


From 300 watts to meet every requirement. 


Please allow our Engin- 
eering Department to quote 
you. Our Experts and Ser- 
vice are at your disposal. 





Generate your own power for One Penny per unit 

with a Ruston Diesel or install a petrol plant and 

relegate your power worries to a plant that is 
built especially for the purpose. 
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LTD. 


FRANKTON 


For CAR and TRUCK SPARE PARTS 








Telegrams: “ REPLACEMENTS.” 
Phone 2957 
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An Aerial View showing extensive stores and yards bearing out 
our claim to have the 


LARGEST STOCKS IN NEW ZEALAND! 





Send for hhiustrated Pamphlet 
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'HIS, the second volume of FARMCRAFT, is published 

in the confidence that it will be equally as popular as 
the 1936 edition. Selected from Handy Andy’s column in 
“The Weekly News,” its contents have been contributed by 
farmers in all parts of New Zealand, and each idea has 
been proved in practice on the farm. Those who have the 
first book will find this an ideal companion volume. 


It is not suggested that every hint will be new to every 
reader. The average farmer, however, will discover that 
the 400-odd suggestions form an invaluable collection of 
ideas for lightening the burden of the daily round, and for 
increasing efficiency. In such a collection, of course, he 1s 
bound to find a great deal that is actually new to him, as 
well as much that is novel. The items, covering the whole 
range of primary production, are thoroughly classified and 
completely indexed, and every man on the land, no matter 
what phase of farming he is engaged in, can reap a definite 
profit from them. 


The publishers again wish to thank Messrs. Wilson & 
Horton Ltd., proprietors of “The New Zealand Herald” 
and “The Weekly News,’ for permission to reprint the 
material here presented, and to express their appreciation 
of the support given this new volume by the business 


community. 
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all Fertiliser Merchants, Storekeepers and Dafry Companies. 
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KEMPTHORNE, PROSSER & CO.’S N.Z. DRUG CO. LTD., 
AUCKLAND. 
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Agriculturalist and Pastoralist 





>> 
SS 
When working a four. five or six 
horse team in the plough, — bring 


the plough line on the near side of the 
team through the inside of the back 
horse’s chain. If it is brought along 
on the outside (which is the usual way) 
it quite frequently gets caughtor pulled 
around the block with the chain. By 


LAST-ROUND PLOUGHING 


When ploughing the last round out 
from the fence with a five-horse team, 
the horse on the outrigger can be put 
on the other side of the team. Reverse 
the five-horse master tree end for end 
and put the bridle chain in the last 
hole on the right. This allows you to 
plough close to the fence where it is 
usually heavy going with more 
strength.—‘“‘Farm Hand.”’ Kakanui. 





A PLOUGHING HINT 


NOTE THAT REIN | 
POT THROUGH | : 
OF CHAI ne 





BLOCK. 


bringing the rein through the inside 
this nuisance is eliminated. and_ this 
also allows the rein to come over the 
plough to the teamster clear from the 


land wheel where it very often gets 
caught around the nuts on the land 


wheel. Thus this inconvenience is also 
eliminated by following the above prac- 
tice. —Teamster, Kakanui. 





GUARD BLOCK FOR PLOUGH 


A plough frequently drags rubbish 
in the crook of the beam just above the 
mouldboard. By fitting a wooden block 
this trouble can be entirely over- 
come. The block is shaped to fit 
the beam, and is held in place securely 
by means of four nails, two on each 
side of the beam A length of wire is 


used to tie the block and beam _ to- 
sether to obtain additiona] strength. 


The block should have a 3in. face on 
the mouldboard side.—‘‘Unohoo,”’ 
Orangapai. 


_————— 


Get a reliable Patent Attorney’s advice upon your ideas— 
Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Auckland or Wellington. 
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CONVERTED HAMES 


On many farms there are old buggy 
hames lying idle. These can easily be 
converted into serviceable plough hames 
Cut the old traces from the eyelets of 
the hames and attach a stout iron 
hook. The hook is made from an iron 
bar of lin diameter, with the chain 


A HAMES 
© EYELET 


<— HOOK 


hook turned upward in the same fash- 
ion as the ordinary plough hame hook. 
A rubber pad is placed under this to 
prevent its damaging the collar. I have 
used this type of hames for many years, 
and proved them as _ serviceable as 
ordinary heavy plough hames.—I.H., 


Kai Iwi. 
USEFUL IMPLEMENT 


A useful implement for levelling cul- 
tivated land, breaking sods and spread- 
ing cow manure, can be made from two 
old cart tyres, joined with ringed bolts 








Any handy man can make these, and 
with the chain harrows attached they 


will do splendid work.—J.S., 
wood. 


Colling- 


HILLSIDE PLOUGHING 


(1) lf, when ploughing a stony pad- 
dock about 4in. is broken off the point 
of the shares, it will be found that 
they are far less liable to a more serious 
breakage. (2) When swivel skeiths are 
set with an inclination to land for 
hillside work, it is often found diffien't 
to tighten the cone collar stud sufh- 
ciently to hold the skeith in such « 
position If a flat is filed on the skeith 
stalk at a place where the stud grips 
the stalk, it will never shift. (8) When 


Pa 
s 

Sd 

ar 


. 
BREAK, 


HERE 


ploughing with a tractor the follaw- 
ing will be found a good way to secure 
the plough’s lift rope to the tractor 
Instead of tying the rope direct to the 
tractor, interpose between the two a 
light drag spring. Adjust the length 
of rope so that it is iust tight when 
the tractor and plough are on level 
ground. When the tractor goes over a 
bump the spring will stretch. At al! 
times there is no slack rope to pull m 
before lifting the plough.—‘‘Furrow,”’ 
Hastings 


A TANDEM HITCH 


It is often necessary to pull a set 
of harrows behind some preceding 1m- 
plement. In order that the harrows 
should follow 


¢™ a 





sidings and round corners, it 1s neces- 
sary to pull them from two centres— 
not the usual one—-with the two 
draught chains having an outward in- 
clination, as in the _ illustration.— 
A.C.C.. Hawke’s Bay 


For Lasting Satisfaction, Try a — 
PETONE SUIT Made to Measure. 
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SPREADING HARROWS 


When harrowing grassland, the ani- 
inal manure on the surface will be 
broken up and more evenly distributed 
over the surface if a stout board, such 
as is shown in the diagram. is suspended 
behind a row of tines. The lower edge 





ee 


TINE PROJECTS 
+” priow 






<— wood 
ATTACHMENT 








ot the board should be approximately 
half an inch above the points of the 
tines. Greater penetration of the har- 
rows will be secured in hard ground by 
wiring a length of 4in by 2in. to the 
top of each leaf.—I*.S.H., Featherston 


Get piping of the length required 
and saw down the ends with a _ hack- 
saw. Next get a cold chisel and ham- 
mer it into the split ends to widen 
them. Heat each end and insert a 
link of the chain, after which hammer 
the edges together. These spreaders 
are everlasting and just as easy to 
make as wooden spreaders. — J.H., 
Mitimiti. 


EFFICIENT HARROW 


To make an efficient harrow for 
spreading manure, take two _ stout 
manuka poles 8ft. long, a piece of crate 
wire of 8in. mesh and 7ft. square, two 
leaves of tripod harrows, and a fair 





length of bailing wire. Fasten one pole 
to the crate wire about every Qin. with 
bailing wire, and leave about 6in. be- 
tween the pole, and wire to allow for 





play Then take the other pole and lav 
it Just on top ot the end of the crate 
wire and bind tightly. Then lay the 
two leaves of the harrow (with points 
upwards) along the back pole. This 
harrow will spread the animal manure 
as far and efficiently as any expensive 
grass or chain harrow, and has the 
advantage of being easy to be put in 
the dray by one man.—Economist, Kai- 
koura, 





KEEPING HARROWS CLEAN 


This device consists of a round post 
to one end of which is attached a short 
length of rope. The harrow is driven 
over the post, which clears it of grass 
and clods. The faster the team is walk- 
ing the better the effect. As soon as the 
harrows are clear of the post, halt the 
team and pull the post out to a position 
where it will catch the harrows on the 
next round. One or two posts should 
be used, according to the size of the 
paddock and conditicn of the pasture. 
—E.P., Palmerston North 


FOR RAKING MANURE 





om , 

Here is a useful device for raking 
manure off paddocks. Take an old cart- 
wheel and cut it in half. At both ends 
bore a hole and also bore two holes at 
the back. Now fix a chain and swingle- 
tree where you cut the wheel and it 1s 
complete. If preferred a board can he 
fixed to the back for weight.—Haka, 
Nelson. 


SUCCESSFUL INVENTORS PATENT THEIR INVENTIONS — 
What About You? — See Page 144. 
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BRUSH HARROWS 


To make a good brush harrow for 
covering grass seed, take a 4in. by 


2in. rail and some manuka or other 
DOUBLE 
* WIRE 
WIRE TWISTED 
SSeS 


—— : = 4 = 
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oe 








brush. Wire the brush on to rail as 
illustrated, and fasten double wire on 
to each end for the S hook to grip. 
Go over the ground after the seed has 
been sown. This light harrow is effec- 
tive, and can be drawn easily bv one 
horse.—Pony. 


MOTOR HAY SWEEP 


This hay sweep works well on smooth 
hay paddocks. It is attached to the 





front axle of the motor-car or truck 
with heavy pole straps. These must be 


buckled as tightly as possible or the 
front wheel will scrape on the sweep. 
Carriage bolts should be used at every 
place where the prongs or stays cross, 
and the nuts should be screwed up on 
the underneath side or they will hold 
the hay on the sweep when you back 
away from stack to unload. The points 
of the seven prongs are sharpened from 
bottom and sides. Cross bars must be 
in pairs, 1.e., both above and under- 
neath the prongs, and should be bolted 
right through. The hay can be swept 
from cocks or Jeft in windrows. This 


sweep will pick it up cleanly from both. 
—M.A.E.. Wakefield. 


GATE AS ‘HAY-SWEEPER 


Lay a gate—a thin one for prefer- 
ence—tflat on the ground, hinges upper- 
most. Tie a plough or snig chain on 
each end, about halfway down, and 
nail pieces of board under the 
gate to act as teeth. Use two horses, 
tied about 6ft. apart. Standing on 
the front of the gate, drive into the 
hay heaps and let the hay push the 
driver back. Most of the hay is pushed 





two 
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in tront of the sweep. When there is 
as mucn as the horses will pull, drive 
to the stack, lft the back of the gate, 
start the horses and the gate will topple 
over the heap of hay. Right the gate 


and start again IT have used this 
method with the same gate for six 
years, doing 20 acres a year. I can 


trot the horses in level paddocks, and 
do two acres an hour.—H.A.Y., Mas- 
terton. 





Don’t Wait for Flame — 


INSURE 


WITH 


F. A. M. E. 
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ADJUSTING THE MOWER 


Very few farmers seem to realise that 
the whole efficiency of a mower 
depends upon the adjusting of the 
knife. On the upper surface of the 
knife-holder will be found a series of 
steel blocks on which the knife 
slides and which must’ be plumb. 
That is, line AB with CD. The 
adjustment of these blocks can be 
altered with bolts provided for that 
purpose so that they fit tight and 
close to the blades, but they will sel- 





dom be correctly placed, even when 
the machine is first bought. Not even 
the agents seem to know this. Even 
if correctly adjustad at the beginning 
it is necessary, for smooth running, to 
reset these after the first wear. 
Irregular blocks cause rapid wear, a 
Joose rattling knife, and extra stiffness, 
especially when these spaces become 
filled with dirt and rubbish. To tighten 
AB with CD, loosen the bolt blocks X 
and tap up at Y.—K.H., Puketapu 


SHARP MOWER KNIVES 


lL have fixed my mower grindstone 
to a block im my engine-room and by 
making a wooden pulley out of 4in. 
pieces of timber, cut round and_ held 
together by four bolts, which pass 
through the spokes of the engine wheel, 
which was turned by the handle, | can 
sit on a box and sharpen mower knives 
in a jiffy. Mower grinders are supplied 
with a flat stone also, and by chang- 
ing stones, the axe can be ground with- 
out any hard work. An old belt was 
eut to the right length.—E.S.K.. Kiri- 
taki 





MOWER ATTACHMENT 


(his attachment saves much heavy 
labour and time, and makes a_ perfect 
job. Al] that is needed is a bar of iron 
about 4ft. long, 4in. thick, and #in. 
to lin. wide. Curve the iron as illus- 
trated so that one end will be above 
the crop to gather under. Bore three 
holes through the bar: two toward the 
end for countersunk bolts to attach to 





the suter shoe ot the mower bar, and 
the other sideways immediately at the 
point of the outer finger. Rivet a small 
cover to the bar through the hole on 
the side, so as to slip over the point 
as in diagram. This will stop any grass 
getting between the point and the bar. 
The bar is bolted to the underneath of 
the shoe through holes that may have 
to be made on some makes of machines. 
This attachment will enable a perfectly 


clean cut in tangled, heavy crops that 
have gone down.—T.D.R.. Motueka. 


REMOVING MOWER KNIVES 


When removing sections from mower 
or binder knives, the following method 
is quick and simple and quite effective. 
All that is needed is a hammer and 
something solid to take a blow, if an 
anvil is not available. Place the back 
of the knife on this, with the blades 
over the edge facing downward, and 
strike the blade to be removed opposite 
or above the rivet. One or two good 
blows over each rivet will do the job, 
the blade shearing its own way off.— 
T.D.R.. Motueka. 


By Invention, Changes Take Place Daily — 
Protect Your Idea with A. J. PARK & SON, Patent Attorneys, Auckland. 
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ATTACHMENT FOR MOWER 


An attachment to the mower which 
will lift hay which has been ‘ laid ”’ 
by wind or rain, and leave the track 
clear for the following round can be 
simply and cheaply made from a din. 
length of round iron rod On one end 
of the rod a small shoe like a finger-stall 








the 


is welded ou to fit over point ot 
the ‘‘ shoe.’* From here the rod is 
varried in a eurve 18 inches forward 
and then carried at the same height 
back, where the other end is attached 
with a stout bolt to the swathe board. 
This attachment proved most effectiva 
in a heavy fallen crop on mv farn, 
recently.—E.S.K., Dannevirke. 


-SELF-OILER FOR MOWER 


The articles needed are:  2oz. 
tobacco tin, one flat piece of tin, a 
3-16in. bolt and a little wool to put 


Bend two corners of the 
punch a hole in the 


in the tin. 
flat tin as shown, 


tobacco tin centre and a pin hole in 
the bottor:a edge for the oi] to leak 
out. Bore a jin. hole in the casting on 
known 


the mowey as the inner shoe- 





hinge. Then fasten tin and oil guide 
on the casting by means of the ort, 
as shown. The pointed end of the flat 
tin should then be bent down over the 
side of the casting. Half fill the tin 
with wool to absorb some of the oil 
poured in. The flow can be regulated 
by the size of oil hole or the amount 
of wool in the tin. 





PARMCRAFT 
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This idea minimises the wear on the 
knife head and will keep the knife 
head oiled for a considerable time.—B. 
M.M.. Timaru. 


CONCRETE STACK WEIGHTS 


At harvest time there is often a 
shortage of stack weights. By making 
a mould of boards, partitioned ag illus- 
trated, a number of concrete blocks 

may be made. When making these for 
weights a hook of steel wire should be 





embedded in the concrete, these being 
used to fasten the weights to the tie- 
wires. 'hese weights are easy to handle, 
are uniform in weight, and last in- 
definitely. —‘‘ Teainster,’’ Timaru. 


MEASURING STACKS 


Many farmers have only a hazy idea 
as to the weight of hay in the stacks 
on their farm, but fairly accurate 
estimates can be made by the follow- 
ing formula:—The weight of hay varies 
from lewt. to 2}ewt. per cubic yard, 
according to the time the stack has 
been settled. By multiplying the area 
of the base by the height the cubie 
content of the stack is estimated. In 
the case of a circular stack the area 
of the base is found by squaring the 
circumference and multiplying the 
result by .08. The area of the base of 
a square yard or rectangular stack 1s 
found by simply multiplying the length 
by the breadth. Most stack tops are in 
the form of cones, or prisins, so a small 
additional calculation must be added. 
Below is given a chart of the weight of 
hay in the following  condition:-— 
Not well settled, 12 cubic yards per ton. 
Well settled, 10 cubie yards per ton 
Compact, 8 cubic yards per ton.— 
“Constant Reader,’’? Ward. 





Keep Upkeep Down — Always Use — 


OSMOND‘S WORLD 


FAMED REMEDIES. 
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CUTTING THE HAYSTACK 





method of cutting a 


This 1s an easy 
haystack in two. About 1000ft. of barb 


wire, a 500lb. weight, and a team of 
horses hitched to a couble-tree are 
used for the job. The weight is 


attached to one end of the wire and 


HEATED STACKS 


Sometimes, on account of the weather 
conditions, hay has to be stacked be- 
fore it is properly dry, with the re- 
sult that internal combustion takes 
place. The following cheap methods 
lessen this danger considerably. 

(1). A length of pipe is taken, 
slightly longer than the stack and drain 
pipes are strung along it. This is placed 
along the centre of the stack when 
about half the paddock is in. 

(2). Take two pieces of 12 x 1 inch 
board, slightly longer than the stack. 
Alone each side of one nail pieces of 
din. x 3in, Do not use pieces longer 
than 18 inches and leave gaps between 
them of three inches. Now take the 
other length of board and nail on top 
of the 4 x 3’s. There is now a long 
funnel about 6in. x 4in. with openings 
on either side every 18 inches or so. 
This should be laid along the stack 
when about half the hay is in. 

(3). Take bundles of teatree sticks 
and place across the stack so as not 
to interfere with the winter cutting 
out. This also provides a good means 
of letting the heat out—T. lL... Ve Puke, 








HIGGS & O‘DONNELL 


SOO0!b WEIGHT 


to the other. Driving the 
team forward will cause the wire to 
saw straight down, through the stack. 
If one cut is not enough the positions 
of the weight and team are reversed 
and the process is repeated.—W.K., 
Tauranga. 


the team 


NETTING STACK COVER 


The greatest difficulty in building a 
hay stack is to put a top on it that will 
shed water properly. This year we 
built our stack as usual and when we 
had put on the top we used ordinary 
sheep netting, laying it over the top of 





our stack from side to side and weigh- 


Ing 11 down with logs in the manner 
shown. By zig-zagging it backwards and 


forwards we in no way harmed the roll 
of netting, and its effect of compacting 
the outer lay of the roof has kept out 


the heaviest rain. Wire netting does 
not keep the heat in and cause the 


sacks and other 
Wangan 


stack to sweat as 
covers do — J G.H 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Weaduer Street, Wellington. 
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WORKING TWITCH LAND 


Many tarms have a certain amount 


of browntop twitch which is hard 

to eradicate except by ploughing, 

erubbing and harrowing. As often as 

not a farmer ploughs, then- cross- 

ploughs. the resultant chunks of 
© 





é | ‘ 
twitchy sod being really more than the 
grubber can manage. 


This implement eliminates the cross- 
ploughing, saving valuable time, and 
at the same time making the paddock 
workable for the grubber, and does 
not cut up the twitch as disc harrows 
do. It also makes it easy going on 
grassland by first crossing with the 
machine the direction it is intended to 
plough. Almost every farmer has the 
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inaterial in his own yard in discarded 
implements. 


An old grubber frame is the best base 
for the skeiths to work on, as vou have 
a lift for travelling without taking the 
skeiths up. The materials needed are 
one grubber frame and as many old 
plough skeiths as you can fit on about 
four inches apart. (The best working 
width.) If there is no grubber frame 


handy a piece of bent iron of the re- 
procured 


quired length can be with a 





fore-carriage in front as in the illus- 
tration. The depth required is regulated 
by raising or lowering the skeiths be- 
low the back wheels. A sack or so of 
earth will make them cut four to five 
inches deep in hard grassland. Four 


horses can pull 12 to 16 skeiths with 
ease. —J.G.L.. Darfield. 


BINDER BATTENS 


Broken binder canvas battens can be 
quickly repaired by freeing the canvas 
for six inches on both sides of the break. 
Now cut an oblong piece of tin—roof- 
ing iron hammered out—about eight 
inches long, and wide enough to go 
round the batten. The tin is laid 
between the batten and the canvas, the 
break being in the centre. Now bend 
up one side of the tin and securely tack 
it in the centre of the batten on the 
top side. While resting the batten on 
the bench, hammer the tin round until 
the free edge meets the tacked side. 
Trim the tin with the snips so that both 
edges meet, taking zare the tin - is 
wrapped tightly around the batten. This 
edge is now tacked. The job is completed 
by tacking the canvas over the repaired 
batten. This repair, when well done, 
equals the strength of a new batten. 
The idea is also very useful in repairing 
a broken fan blade on the binder ree].— 
Harvester, Hororata. 





SLIPPING BINDER CANVAS 


In harvest time a very common delay 
with the binder is caused by the slip- 
ping of the canvas. A simple remedy 
for this is to tack strips of an old car 
tube on the edges of the canvas. 
This, as well as stopping the canvas 
trom slipping, strengthens them also — 
“Good Advice,’’ Canterbury 





Send for our pamphlet “ Advice to Inventors,” free on application to 


Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent 


Attorneys, 


Wellington or Auckland. 
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DISTRIBUTING MANURE 
Difficulty is often experienced in dis- 
tinguishing the wheel mark when work- 


ing a manure distributer on hard 
eround. This device will save much 


‘doubling’? and missing. Remove the 
coulter and its shank from a seed dril] 
and attach as shown in the diagram. 
The shanks of most seed drills are 
made on the same principle and can 
be attached in this way. Two attach- 
ments would be necessary if the country 





is billy and it may be desired to circle 
the field either to right or left, in which 
case the coulter and shank could be 
removed to the side desired simply by 
undoing and removing the long bolt. 
This makes a good mark and 1s easily 
seen in any angle of light. If pasture 
comprises sod-bound paspalum the 
coulter can be weighted with pieces of 
iron.—F.D.W.H., South Head. 


CUTTING MAIZE 


Instead of the very slow, laborious 
job of cutting maize for green fodder 
with the reap-hook, use the mowing 
machine. It cuts maize as well as it 
does hay. Although maize stems look 
thick they are not tough. It is neces- 
sary to pick up the failen maize be- 
fore going round a second time.—K H., 
Puketapu. 


TURNIP PULLER 


lo make a cheap turnip-puller out ot 
an old hay fork saw out the middle 
prong (if there are three) and then 
heat the remaining two until red and 
bend in until about two inches apart. 
Now heat again and bend the prongs 
into a figure C and saw off to the re- 
quired length.—Regular Reader. Norse- 
wood. 


PETONE 


“ HOSPITAL “ 


Weight, Texture, Size, 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 





lt you have a broken spade do not 
throw it away. Just cut as in the 
diagram. Sharpen it up and you have 
a serviceable ensilage cutter.—A.C.D., 
Hawera. 


DIGGING POTATOES 


Take the back tine off the skimmezi 
one uses for moulding up potatoes and 
just leave the two bare tines on each 
side. Then set the tines with the lever 
so that the back tines on each side 
scrape along just by the row of pota- 
toes, leaving a ridge about $ or If 
inches wide. lt might scratch a few out 


but one can go along and pick these 
up.—B.C.N., Korere. 


POTATO MOULDING 
When moulding potatoes with the 
horse hoe it is often very difficult to 
get down deep enough with the ordin- 
hoes. A 


ary good way to do this is 
to get five old fingers off a mower and 
break the guards off them. Next 
GUARD 
BROKEN\ 
Fic \. 





FIG 2, 
sharpen the points on the emery wheel 
and fasten the fingers to the hoe as 
illustrated. These will loosen the earth 


up enough for the moulders to go 
deep in.—‘‘Wise Owl.’’ Mahakipawa 





BLANKETS — 


Colour and Value Unequalled. 
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PLOUGHING IN TALL GROWTH 





In this the ‘A’? chain is the 
‘‘worker,’’ and it is the point at which 
this chain joins ‘‘B’’ chain that will 
determine the completeness of the 
cover given by the furrow. This again 
is determined by the height of the 
scrub or crop. If it is tall then the 


point of contact with ‘‘B’’ chain must 
be moved forward toward the head of 


TURNING FURROW 





the plough till the right place is found 
and the foliage is completely covered. 
If very tall then it may be necessary to 
move forward the point at which ‘‘A’’ 
joins the plough beam. The best join 
is a split-link. You thus avoid catch- 
ing the foliage, which would occur with 
a wire join. At least 2ft. of ‘‘B’’ chain 
should run under the furrow.— 
F.D.W.H., Mt. Roskill. 


VENTILATED STACK 


An idea which enables the hay to 
be carted in soon after cutting, thus 
retaining much of the goodness which 
is often dried out, is described as fol- 
lows:—After the stack bottom of 
rough wood or brush has been built up, 
place drain pipes so that they will act 
as a channel for air. If the stack 1s 
small, one vent only will be necessary, 
but for larger stacks two and even 
three will be wise. Allow the first pipe 
to protrude far enough so that the hay 
will not settle over the end to stop the 
air. Place the pipes in from one end 
and then out to one side to catch the 


draught. Fill bags with hay and 
stand at the gaps left in pipes so 
as to make chimneys in the hay. 


Tie tightly to top of each sack a piece 
of rope about 38ft. long, with a loop at 
the other end. Stick a short pole, with 
a forked end if possible, into the sack 
of hay like a mast, and place the loop 
in the fork at the top. Lf stacking with 
pile and boom or stacker, just place 
the hook in the loop and pull the sack 
up to the surface each time when 
necessary, otherwise use the mast by 
pulling out and putting through the 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS — 





~— 


loop, and in this way two can easily 
pull up, These vents will allow steam 
to escape without any fear of over- 
heating. When steaming has quite fin- 
ished, it is wise to block the ends of 


the pipes, but if much draught is 
wanted in the early stages, place a 
sheet of iron at both ends so that it 


will always be in position to act as a 
draught guide from whichever way 
the wind is blowing.—L.D.R.. Motueka. 


HANDY HAY SLEDGE 


A handy hay sledge which saves a lot 
of time can be made from two light 
poles llft. long and three cross-sticks 
spaced 2ft apart. as shown in the illns- 
tration. 
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Get Reliable Advice About that New Idea — See Page 144. 


Examples of N.I.M.U. 
premiums — Farmer’s 
Trucks. Fully com- 
prehensive policy with 
no franchise. 


£50 - £3 8 0 
£100 - £3 13%-0 
£150 - £3 18 0 
#200 - £4 3 9 
£250 - £4 8 0 
£300 - £413 90 


Trucks of 15 h.p. or 
less, deduct 4/- from 
above premiums. 
These premiums still 
further reduced on re- 
newal by the Distri- 
bution of Surplus 
Profits plan of the 
N.I.M.U. 





North Island Motor Un 
(Owned by the Policyholders) 

Head Office: 
Huddart Parker Building, 
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That truck of mine has been oni the road for four) 


years now without insurance and it’s had me worried 
stiff the whole time. 


Foolish risk? Of course it was, but with things as 
they were, J just couldn’t find the £11 for the 
yearly premium. 


But what a load off my mind when the N.I.M.U. 
came to light with their Farmer’s Truck Policy. Now 
i’ve got the old truck fully covered again, and the 
premium cost me only £&4—the same as you pay for 
a private car—a saving of £7! By jove! That 
N.I.M.U. will do me. The way they’ve reduced 
private car insurance premiums by returning surplus 
profits to policyholders, has proved they’re the 
Motorist’s own company. And now with this new 
truck policy they’re proving they’re the Farmer’s 
own company too. 


Full details 
from any Auto- 





mobile Associa- 
: we tion Secretary 
ion Insurance Company or eArent. 
Wellington, P.O. Box 1348 & 


Branches and Agencies throughout the North Island. 
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Record 
Breaking 


S  OSHEEP 


y 


[Pee | 
> ca eo = ) a 
=k SHEARING 


; 

| | MACHINES 

ies They are not only BRITISH 

i / but 100% the manufacture 

WObSELgy Ball-bearing of the UNITED KINGDOM 
Se ern net ne Een and fully Guaranteed. 


from £28/10/- 


Bee WOBSELLY rm ARING MACHINERY and you auto- 

matically maintain your only free market in the world 

for N.Z. Products and avoid Quotas. The Ball-bearing 
Brackets take less than 4 H.P. to drive them. 


The new “ Wonder” Type Motor is designed to run from ~ 


10 to 20 years without greasing or renewal of carbon 
brushes. 


Think of it! No running expenses except 6d a day for 
current. 


Send for publications fully describing the latest machinery 
obtainable from 


DALGETY & CO. LTD. . 


WELLINGTON 


WOBSELEY de Malmanche in making his world’s record current. 


tally—409 sheep in 9 hours. Plants 
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“WY 230. Volt A.C., direct 
CHAMPION No. 10 HANDPIECE used by Percy drive. 6d per day for | 

























Electric 
Stand 





from £30. 


CHAPTER II. 





HINTS FOR THE SHEEPMAN 





IMPROVED SHEEP-FERDER 
With the winter approaching, a hint 
on sheep-feeders may be of help [his 


diagram illustrates the use of wires 
placed at intervals over the V_ in- 


side the feeder to prevent the chaff 
blocking. Touching these, the sheep 
shake down the chaff. 


The bird wire-netting doors, hinged 
on top. are pushed in when the sheep 









END RFMOVED 
SROWING WIRE 
ATTACHMENTS 
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BENT wire 
feed and tall back again when they 
finish These doors need tc be made of 


light wood with three or four along 
each side. The sheep quickly become 
accustomed to them and farmers will 
find their use results in a great saving 
of food —“Chaffie,’’ Palmerston South. 


BRANDING FLUID 


When black paint. tar, ete., runs 
out, and there are wool bales stil] to 
brand, try this. Mix soot with linseed 
oul and apply with a paint brush. It 
makes a jet black brand which does not 
“run.’’—“Mother Farmer,’’? Hora Hora. 





INSURE 





Don't Wait for a Ciaim — 
WITH 


SHEEP KILLING CRADLE 


Damage to the wool through coming 
into contact with mud, blood, manure 
etc., can be avoided when killing sheep 
cradle. 


by usmne@ a-killine The chiet 
« © a) 





eatures of the one I have used for 20 
years are as follows:—The top 4in. 
board at one end should be din. lower, 
to enable the sheep's head to hang 
down and bleed well. The two bottom 
din. by 2in. runner ends are bevelled 
at each end, so that the killed sheep 
in the cradle can be pulled easily to 
where the gallows are.—‘‘Hicks Bay,”’ 
Kast Coast. 





HOOP-IRON' TIES 
When using a temporary hurdle a 
good fastener can be made from the 


hoop-iron which comes round the bales 
of bags and wool-packs. Cut off the 
length required and make a loop. for 
the pin. Fasten the iron as it was round 
the bale of bags. This ties the hurdle 
firmly to the post and is much stronger 
and yet easier to remove than wire.— 
L.P.M., St. Andrews. 





F. A.M. E. 
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_.. With Gleaming Porcelain 


Enamel, Wood or Coal Range 


in your home and have _ better 
cooking at lower cosi 


SITY folk have not all the good things. 
Country users of Champion Coal 
Ranges can now enjoy the delightful con- 
venience and beauty of a gleaming enamelled 
Ranee—as easy to clean as a china plate. 


Away with 
black lead and 
brushes. This 
new Champion 
Range, enam- 
elled in soft 
grey enamel! 
has simply to 
be wiped over 
with a damp 
cloth to keep 
it  spotlessly 
clean. 


The oven 
large 
roomy. 
Purchase one 
of these beau- 
tiful Ranges 
and end drud- 





WOOD AND COAL RANGES 


Sold by all Hardware Merchants in all parts of New Zealand. 





Write for Descriptive Literature to the Makers: 


RADIATION N.Z. LTD., Brinsley Works, DUNEDIN 
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DOSER FOR SHEEP 


An excellent doser for sheep can be 
nade from a piece of iron piping half an 
inch in diameter and eight inches long. 
It should be open at one end, the other 
end being plugged with a cork or some 
sultable material. To use it one should 
hold it in his right hand, so that the 
open end is pointing upward. Drop the 
humber of pills required for one sheep 
into the pipe, catch the sheep’s lower 
jaw, and prevent it from backing with 
your knees (they should be in a crush 
pen beforehand), push the open end of 
the doser about three inches down the 
animal’s throat, then tip the pipe up 
so that the pills roll down into the 
sheep’s throat. The end of the pipe 
must be smooth, so that it will not hurt 
the sheep. I know of stations where 
this method has been used for years. 
It has heen found thoroughly  satis- 
factory, two men doimg several thou- 
sand per day if necessary. Capsules of a 
sticky nature should first be rolled in 
flour so that they will slip down the 
tube.—‘‘Shepherd,’’ Wairoa 


DIPPING CRUTCH 


An old rasp makes an_ excellent 
erutch for dipping sheep and ean be 
made by a blacksmith in a few minutes 
Split the rasp and bend two pieces up. 


B 


flatten and punch holes tor bolting to 
handle. Shape the other two pieces as 
in B.—PG. Gisborne 


TO CARRY BLUESTONE 


Bluestone cannot very well be carried 
around the station in tins as it will 
rust them, while boxes are sometimes 
too awkward. A good container ean be 
made from a leneth of old car tube. Tt 
is easily carried and also keeps the blue- 
stone dry in all weathers.—W.B.S.. 
Wairoa. 








IMPROVED SLIP RAILS 


When putting sheep through ordinary 
slip rails much time is lost in putting 
the several rails up and down A handy 
device is illustrated which 1s much het- 
ter than the slip rails and much 
cheaper than a gate The materials re- 
quired are ai strip of wire netting, 


¥ WIRENETTING 





Ss 
2 


SEO. 


_ OETA OF 
4ORSE- HH OF 
BRACKET 





some old horseshoes. and some lengths 
of timber The horseshoes are nailed 
to the posts (with horseshoe nails) to 
receive the projections of the rails The 
actual hurdle is made by stapling the 
Wire netting firmly on to a board frame 
and putting a cross piece on to ensure 
firmness —‘‘Shp Rail,’ Wellington 


STAYING WOODEN DIPS 


In the ‘‘backblocks” the long type of 
swim-through dip is still sometimes 
built of wood In time the pressure of 
the earth causes the sides to bulee to- 
ward one another, especially if the dip 
is left empty for any length of time. 


—$™ 








To overcome this tendency battens are 
sometiunes fixed across the top of the 
dip at intervals, but they act as an ob- 
struction. A better way is to anchor 
the sides of dip by means of ties to 
heavy logs sunk in solid ground and 
some distance back from the dip as 
shown in the ciagram.—J.E.D.. Pal- 
Inerston North. 


Farmers are the Best Inventors of Farm Machinery — 


Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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3) Healthy 
lambs 
STOW 
faster — 





en ea 










and fatten 








more quickly ! 





Reg. No. ¢ 


Dose them at Weaning Time 


with 


JOSEPH FORD'S 
~~ DRENCH 


No Starving — Easily Administered 









Chief N.Z. Agents: 
N.Z. LOAN & MERCANTILE AGENCY CO. LTD. 


Obtainable from all Stock and Station Agents. | 
LOUDON BROS. LTD., Manufacturers, Palmerston Nth. | 


—————————— 
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FEEDER FOR LAMBS 


This feeder has been well tested and 
found to be a simple but practical idea. 
Get a box about 3ft. x 18in. x 18in., 
put in a shelf about 9in. from the bot- 
tom. and make five slots about 3in. x 





im sketch. 


as shown 
Bottles of milk with teats attached are 
put on the shelf with the teats through 
the slots. By using this device many 
lambs can be fed at once.—N., Takaka. 


21. in the sides 


Here is another hint on feeding 
motherless lambs. Take a half benzine 
tin cut lengthways, and cut three holes 
in the long side, as shown in the 
diagram. Fill the bottles and place in 
the tin with the necks and teats pro- 
WIRE HANDLEY 





HOLES 


truding through the holes. A wire 
handle serves to keep it in place on 
the fence. This is a great -help where 
there are a lot of lambs.—W.D., Have- 
lock North. 


SHEARING BOARD DEVICE 


A good way of raising and lowering 
the door of the porthole on the shear- 
ing board is to take a six-foot round 
stick, two inches thick, and fasten a 
good wire to the centre. Hang it three 
feet down from the rafter, a good three 
feet out from the wall, straight above 
the porthole. Fasten another good wire 
to one end of the stick, and on to the 
top of the door, with the stick on the 
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JQ? 
angle shown. [Fasten a cord on the 


viher end, and let it reach down to 
about six feet from the floor. One can 
have a nail by the corner of the port- 
hole door, and hook the cord on to 
hold the door up, or one can hold the 
cord while the sheep go out. 





WITH NOTCH 
IN BOTTOM | 
\ ; 








A more complete way is to nail a 
six by one down from the rafter five feet 
out from the wall with a V notch cut in 
the bottom, as shown in the diagram, 
to rest the end of stick in, and the 
door will be held up if a man has a 
bad sheep to put out. I have been on 
shearing boards for over 45 years, and 
have never seen a handier let out.— 


I'.H.R., Seddon. 
HANDLING SHEEP 


Lo easily and safely cast a ewe in 
lamb, or other valuable sheep, the fol- 
lowing method can be recommended :— 
lf standing on the left of the sheep 
put the left hand on its nose and with 
the right hand take hold of the left 
hind leg. At the same time twist the 
head to the right and pull the hind leg 
up under the belly and the sheep will 
be sitting at vour feet. If standing on 
the right of the sheep reverse the 
action —A.F.E., New Plymouth. 





The Best Insurance with 
OSMOND’S WORLD 





the Lowest Premium — 
FAMED REMEDIES. 
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You Need 
these Books! 


Published by the Biological Institute of Australia. 


BIO-MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in the interest of Animat 
Health. The fundamental policy of the publication 
is to prove, in actual practice, the dependability 
of means of controlling or preventing disease 
amongst farm animals. 

















Subscription 5/- per annum. 


THE RIGHT WAY 


This publication — 190 pages — deals extensively 
with practical veterinary treatment of stock, and 
contains a fully tabulated list of specifics required 
to combat ailments in general. Without it the 
farm library is incomplete. Price 3/6. 
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| MESSRS. S. W. PETERSON & CO. LTD., 








165 Vivian Street, 

| WELLINGTON. | USE 
| Please post to me a copy of Bio-Magazine 

each month for 12 months, for which I enclose THIS 
| subscription 5/-. | 

Please post me one copy of the Right Way ~ 
| for which I enclose payment 3/6. | COUPON! 
| eran en ek ee ee ie | 
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ADJUSTABLE RACE 


Here is a race for loading sheep from 
a yard into a lorry which I consider is 
out on its own. Two posts about 8 feet 
high and l5in. apart are erected 10 
feet out from the yards on a flat piece 
of ground. Holes to take a piece of lin, 
piping are bored through each post 
about 2in. apart for the race to sit on. 
The pipe can be moved to any hole, 
according to the height of lorry. Now, 


' 
i 





the race should be 3 feet high at the 
yards and 6 feet at the other end. It 
is fitted with a false floor, hinged to 
the side near the floor at the yard 
end and half-way up the wall at the 
lorry end. When sheep are running into 


HIGGS & O'DONNELL 


the bottom crate the false floor can be 
swung up against the side and fastened 
with a wire hook. When ready to fill 
the top crate, let the false floor fall 
down till 1t is ievel across, when it will 
be held by a board nailed on the 
opposite side to the hinges. One inch by 
half-inch boards nailed to the floors of 
the race about every 12 inches make a 


good grip for the sheep’s feet.— 
‘Farmer,’? Martinborough. 
DRAFTING RACE GATE 


Make an L-shaped spring out of a 
piece of wool-bale binder. Drill two 
holes in the long end and one at the 
end of the short arm Bore a hole in 
the side of the race high enough up to 
clear the sheep and fasten the spring to 
the side of the race with screws, leaving 
the short end projecting through a hole 
you have previously bored in the side 
of the race Fasten a light wire to the 
short end of the spring and take it 
along the side of the race to within 
reach of the man at the drafting cate 


CpRin<, L crsx 
E PULLEY 
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lasten the wire toosely to the race 
with batten staples and connect to a 
handle made of telephone wire To 
keep the race stop-gate ‘shut, push 1t 
back behind the spring Tix a window 
sash pulley to the top of the post on the 
right-hand side of the race, and attach 
a Tene th of sash cord with » weight op 
the end to the race stopgate passing 
it through the pulley on the post. To 
open the gate. pull the handle near 
the drafting gates This releases the 
gate, which is then pulled back flush 
with the side of the race by the weight 
uidaehed tc it Keep pulley and sate 
hrvere tla Wal 


0” (richer ne 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodward Street, Wellington. 
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The Daroux is 
Manipulated 
with one hand. 








The Daroux Emasculator 


FOR BLOODLESS CASTRATION 
OF LAMBS, CALVES, RAMS, Etc. 





This remarkably efficient instru- 
ment which is manipulated with 
one hand is now used by thousands 
of breeders in New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South America, England and 
monials have been received from 
South Africa. Many excellent testi- 
monials have been received from 
satisfied users of this machine. 








Read this one from Mr. S. Medlicott, Waimate, R.D.:— 


“T have just completed my third season with the Daroux 
Emasculator on a drop of 1,700 to 1,800 lambs. I find that 





they are as simple to operate and as sure in action as the 
old knife and in addition do not give the wether lambs the 
slightest setback.” 





Large size for Rams, Calves, etc. £4/10/- 
Small size for Lambs .. .. £3/15/- 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WRIGHT STEPHENSON & CO. LTD. 


Wellington and Branches. 


ABRAHAM & WILLIAMS LTD. 


Palmerston North and Branches. 
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The unique feature of these docking 
yards is that the race is collapsible, 
being made of two hurdles. For yarding 
the paddock D, the netting C is re- 
moved, the race is pulled out to make 
a wing, and lengthened by gate B, while 
gate A is fastened on to the strainer of 
gate B. This makes a wide entrance and 


does away with yarding through a 
narrow gate or pulling up the yard 


SMOKE-HO BOX 


receptacle for carrying 
smoke-ho’s ’’ to the woolshed, etc., 
is illustrated in the sketch. The box 
used is a soap and candle one, but 
any similar box will do. The handle 


A suitable 


6 





may be a piece of pipe or hollow bone, 
end No. 8 wire is used. This box is 
eapable of carrying lunches for up to 
12 men. My box has been in use for 
seven years. which proves its dur- 
abilitv. —J.O.H T., Hakataramea 








Get a reliable Patent Attorney’s advice upon your ideas— 


‘nm wire fastened to each 


FENCE 
PARDOCK D 


fence. lor docking paddock I. the net- 
ting of the dry-sheep yard is put across 
the corner of paddock I*. For docking 
paddock F the lambs are allowed to run 
out through gate A. 

This arrangement is simple in con- 
struction and manipulation and_ ex- 
cellent in practice. It 1s adaptable to 
two or four paddocks as well.—G.M. 
Poverty Bay. 


BALING SHEEPSKINS 


A good method of baling sheepskins 
is to place the required number for a 
bale, wool side down on the floor of 
the shed Put them head and tail with 
the hind legs of one up to the front 
legs of the one underneath. This will 
make a longer but neater bale. Have 
side of the 
shed about 2ft. high and to one of these 
wires fasten another piece long enough 
to go nght round the bale and connect 


with a wire strainer and the other 
fixed wire. One man stands on the 
bale and the other strains up until 


tight. The first man then twists the 
bale round three or four times under 
the wire, the second man letting go 
enough to avoid breaking the wire. 
Cut off the ends about one inch long 
and bend over. Repeat on the other 
end. The wires should be No. 7, spaced 
one third of the way along the bale. 
Put newly shorn skins top and bottom 
and put the top one wool side cut.— 
Bushie, Frasertown. 


Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Auckland or Wellington. 
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is Nothing to Equal... 
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hAaster Piodel 


SHEEP 





SHEARING 





Friction 
MACHINE 
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oon mabe Strong, substantial 
ALL oe as build. Double- 
BRITISH Prevents ribbed. driving 


Warping. = wheel with flanged 


edge for strength. 
Sturdy bracket. 
Improved line 
shaft ball  bear- 
ings. Separate 
bearing housing. 
Double ball bear- 
ings at friction 
ae spindle. Patent 

~ tension device. 
Full face cone 
alignment. Adjustable tumb- 
ling tommy. Correct pres- 
sure of cone on wheel. 
Effective lubrication. E.B. 
Handpiece on every machine. 
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CATER LECT OUTTA 


ONLY THE COOPER MASTER MODEL HAS ALL 
| THESE IMPROVEMENTS. 





Write for Full Particulars and Prices. 


THE COOPER ENGINEERING coy. 


(N.Z.), LTD. 
Customs Street East, AUCKLAND. 
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DETAIL OF 
LIETING 
GERR 


A common type of exit gate on 


small sheep dips is that which 
swings up out of the way ln some 


ways this type 1s superior to the ‘‘lift’’ 
tvpe of gate, but it sufters from the 
disadvantage that a big movement of 
the handle is necessary to open it tf 
two old vear wheels otf about a two 
‘in one ratio ‘old timing gears out of 


’ 
motor-ear are execelient! ean be ob- 
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BAIL GALE 
FOR 
SHEEP’ DEP 


tained, It 1s an easy matter to arrange 
the gate as shown in the sketch. Ihe 
balance-weight is important for easy 
working. 

With this arrangement the gate can 
be fully opened with only half the move- 
ment of the handle, and what 1s per- 
haps even more important, it can be 
opened or shut twice as quickly.— 
Jt 1) Palmerston North 


IMPROVISED WOOL HOOKS 


fake an old broken hay rake tyre, 
eut off the required length and bend 
into shape after heating in the forge 
Flatten one end and when stil] red- 
hot. burn a hole through a short piece 
of round timber. This will ensure that 
the hook fits tightl, into the handle 


Place a washer over the end of hook 
protruding through the handle and rivet 
it. Be careful to let the hook cool 
slowly, or the temper will be taken 
out of it and it will be useless This 
is a proved idea.—W.I.M.. Waipuku- 
rau 





PETONE— 
The Unrivalled Apparel for Men. 
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Linking the Studs of the World! 


ar - LOAN 


M ERCANTI ate 
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SPECIALISTS 


WELLINGTON AND BRANCHES 
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HINGED WOOL- BINS 


Wool-bins that have, been built into 
the shed take up a lot of space 
which may be required in the “‘off’’ sea- 
son. Try the following. The bins are made 
li a series of doors. These are made 
of 2ft. lin. timber and placed as shown. 
Over the whole door is tightly stretched 
Zin. wire netting; 3in. is not too large, 
hut, of course, the smaller the better. 
Ordinary 10in. T hinges at T are strony 
enough to be fitted either direct to the 


A 


IRON LICK BOX 


Take a 40-gallon iron drum and cut 
two sides as illustrated. Then bend 


them up and you will have a rain-proof 
lick container. When cutting the open- 
ings, do not cut.too near to the bottom, 





from the top—and put sufficient eleya- 
tion on the pieces when bending them 
out to give enough fall to turn the 
rain, and not too much. It will be 
able to blow in if they are too high.— 
“Ticks,’’? Pukekoikoi 


‘about in the water. 


wall or to a 4in. by 2ft. There is a 
drop-pin at B. If the door is 4ft. wide 
take care that the bin is a little over 
4{t. wide also, to allow the door to shut 
flush along the wall. This means that 
the bin is practically square. Make your 
measurements in height to suit your- 
self. A fastening at the top of the 


doors is not really necessary if the rest 
is a strong job.—‘‘Foot Rot.’’ french 
Pass. 
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MIXING SHEEP DIP 


Take a length of down-sponting 
(about 7it.); make a filler on one end 
by soldering part of a petrol tin to 
it. To mix the dip, put the spouting 
down near to the bottom of the bath 
and pour the dip into the filler, at 
the same time moving the spouting 
Then use the com- 
mon plunger to stir the dip, and there 
will be an even mixture. It is im- 
possible to mix a full dip of water, by 
the the 


there is, therefore, a risk of poisoning 


pouring dip on water, and 


the first sheep that are dipped in it. 
This method avoids this risk.—C.A.M., 
Cheviot. 


TO IMITATE IS TO FLATTER — 


But Protection for an Invention is a Vital Matter — See Page 144. 
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Made in Canada, where the 
miner, the lumberman, the 
farmer and the fisherman de- 
mand boots that will stand up 
to the roughest wear, 
“GP” Boots are used 
in every corner of 
the Empire. 






EXO 





“They re made beiter 
to wear better” 


SARGOOD, SON & EWEN LTD. 


N.Z. DISTRIBUTORS 
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STOCK LICK TROUGH 
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Take an old five gallon oil drum anc 
cut along the length and up_ the 
sides about six inches and bend up the 
cut piece to make a roof. Put a piece of 
wood in each end of the drum, the 
thickness being the same as the flange, 
then bore a hole in the centre of each 
end through both drum and wood. Put 


HOISTING MUTTON 


A man who kills his own sheep will 
find the following idea useful. When 
throwing the rope over the gallows, 
pass it round under the gambrel and 








throw the free end of the rope over 
sf 
hts 
4 
Ut! 
a 
| 
al 
il 
ai 
i) 
| 
{Bh al 
1 i 
ed ‘ 
iat) It 
i nr en LIS 
the yvallows avain I[t will be tound 


net half the effort is required to lft 
up the sheep to the necessary height. 
—‘* Gallows ' 





INSURE 





| 
| | 


two broken-off posts in the ground, 
placing the drum between them a tight 
fit, and bore the holes in the posts at a 
height convenient for sheep to reach 
the lick. Place a bolt through each end 
of the drum from the inside and 


POST 
Ra 


LUPO TEI TTT or 


through the posts. This will be quite 


firm and last for years.—‘‘lf'arm Hand.,”’ 
Havelock North. 


COVERS FROM OLD PACKS 


Stock covers from old wool packs 
are easily made. Unpick top and 
bottom and divide the sides in two. 
Cut top and bottom diagonally as in 


omneree 


was cassbogosesscsemenaceda asad gege 
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sew on where the 
A strap and 
buekle riveted on will complete the 
job.—‘*Woolpack,’? Taumarunut. 


Then 
dotted lines are shown. 


the diagram. 


Lest Motors Maim — 
WITH 


F. A. M. E. 
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SHEEP-PEN DIVISIONS 


lt is desirable that sheep in a ecatch- 
ing-pen in the woolshed should not be 
able to see what is going on in the 
next pen. Single close boarding is not 
entirely satisfactory, because although 





one side of the division is flush, the 
uprights project on the other and sheep 
are likely to become bruised on them 
if tightly packed in the pen. Close 
boarding both sides is expensive but the 
difficulty can be very easily and cheaply 
overcome by arranging the 4in. x lin. 
rails as shown. This proves entirely 
satisfactory in practice.—J.l.D., Palm- 
erston North. 


CAST 


In cases where one has an animal 
sick and cast a very handy method of 
getting the beast back on to its feet 
again is as follows:—Cut two trenches 
in the ground, opposite its front legs 
and back legs, and just deep enough 
for the feet to get into the bottom of 
the trench. Put down a layer of straw 
or other bedding between the _ two 


Consult A. J. 





Protect Your Idea BEFORE Publishing it — 
PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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PACKING SALT LICKS 


Where rock-salt is put out for the 
stock and has to be packed on horses, 
difficulty in loading and keeping on the 
awkward, hundred-weight bags is gener- 
ally experienced. This idea will over- 
come this difficulty The materials re- 


quired are four large chaff sacks sewn 
firmly together in pairs; four lengths of 
trifle longer than 


willow a the chaff 





saddle and, if the load is further secured 
with a sureingle, it will be very hard to 
loosen it, however steep the country. 
This device, besides saving time in load- 
ing the horses, eliminates much _ lost 
time along the route in adjusting the 
loads. It is also useful at lambing for 


transporting dead-wool and __ skins. 
STOCK 
trenches and roll the beast into the 


trenches. In a day or so the animal will 
find the use of its legs again and will 


have no trouble in getting up and 
away once again. This saves a lot of 


trouble in erecting poles. endless chain, 


etc. [ have had great success even 
with sheep in this manner.—W.E.G., 


Marton. 
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With Shearing Machinery— | 








THE LISTER HORIZONTAL ELECTRIC PLANT | 


is unique—each stand has a separate motor which drives 
the gear by means of a friction cone. The friction 

spindle has ball beasings above and below the cone. his =) 
is an exclusive LISTER feature. The Plants are fitted | 
with the “tumbling tommy” type of “in and out” gear, | | 

| ensuring against the starting of motor under full load, 
and eliminating complicated switch gear. 


THE LISTER BALL BEARING STANDARD BRACKET, 
with ratchet in and out gear is the only shafting type 
shearing machine with a ball bearing spindle having 
bearines above and below the friction cone. 


| LISTER ELECTRIC PLANTS are equipped with Full 
Size (14in. Dises) Grinders—either single or double-ended. 


ee errr men 


| With Diesel Engine improvemenis— 


a LS GOL TCL BLL OE 


| LISTARD CYLINDERS 
(Van Der Horst Patents) 
REDUCE CYLINDER WEAR BY 300% 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD. have developed and patented 
a new process of chromium-hardening Diesel Engine 
Cylinders and cylinder liners, whereby they will give 3 
to 4 times the wear of ordinary which are nitrogen- 
hardened. This means that LISTER Diesel Engines wil! 
ceive 3 to 4 times longer service than any other Diesel 
engine. 


) | Buy a LISTER DIESEL and be assured of a lifetime of 
| service at a minimum of expense. Your agent can give 
you full particulars of the new LISTARDED Lister Diesel 
Engines, or write direct. 


LEVIN & CO. LTD. 


Distributors for New Zealand P.O. Box 1496, Wellington 
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A New Zealand Company 





You Cannot foretell the 
Future... 


Who can tell what will happen to- 

morrow? Who knows when Fire 

or Accident will destroy your Bank 

Balance and cause you untold worry? 

Consult us with regard to all risks. | 
| 
| 


POLICIES at LOWEST CURRENT RATES 


BoA... E. 


| 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
 & GUARANTEED INCOMES 
LIMITED 


Directors: General Manager: 
Siz Chas. Statham, Kt., M.L.C. 
Wm. J. Polson, M.P. WED TER: © GIBE: 
H. EK. Gibbs, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Ed.) 
A. G. Jamieson. 


‘A.R.A. (N.Z.), F.C.S. (N.Z.), 
A.I.1. (N.Z.) 


Branches: 
AUCKLAND, WELLINGTON, CHRISTCHURCH, DUNEDIN. 


Agencies in all Towns throughout New Zealand. 


Head Office: 220 LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON. 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER UL. 


HARNESS AND HORSES 





JIBBING HORSES 


When drawing a load up a hill, a 
libbing horse almost invariably, when 
he starts to jib, goes backwards, and 
an accident is probable. To check this, 






attach a piece of scantling ta the 
&- TIMBER 
FAYTENGD 
To AKLE 


axle, a plece of 8 by Z about Sit. long. 
Attach with wire, and let it drag on 
the ground. As soon as the horse jibs, 
the scantling sticks in the ground and 
prevents the jibber from going back- 
wards.—J.A.S.M.,  Hakataramea. 


INSTEAD OF A BREECHING 


When using a mower, or any vehicle 
with a pole, open a large pollard bag 
up both sides. Fold over lengthwise 
until it is six inches wide. Next tie 
a four foot piece of rope on one end, 
and. 


cut a hole six inches from the 
other end. Place the band over the 
horse’s withers threading the rope 


through hole. Carry rope through the 
front legs and tie tightly on to the cross- 
bar of the pole. Make sure that the 
horses are standing well up in the 
chains. This is especially good on rough 
country, as when backing all the 
weight is on the band instead of on the 
horses’ necks.—C.A.H.B., Ruawaro. 


LIGHT SWINGLETREE 


A light swingletree is an advantage 
where from two to five or six horses 
are being worked abreast. This can be 
made sufficiently strong, though light. 





/ 
aVPRaNG OF AN OO 
aR FUE NTROrM 


it the spring ot an old cart, or even a 
strip of flat iron is bolted, as shown, 
along the front of the tree.—H McL., 
Hakataramea Valley 


IMPROVISED CART SADDLE 


When the cart saddle is broken or 
one is not obtainable, take the stirrups 
off a riding saddle and put the shafts 
through the stirrup leathers. A riding 
saddle would be strong enough for a 
take or light cart.—‘‘Handy Man,”’ 
Dargaville. 


CARE OF PACK SADDLES 


A good way to repair or preserve the 
lining. and also the leather of a pack- 
saddle, is to cut, an ordinary sack in 


half, and pull over each side of the 
saddle. Then cut holes tor girth rings, 


breechings and breast-plate buckles. 
Nighten up by sewing with seaming 
twine 


An excellent stuffing can also be made 
for pack saddles from raupo. Cut and 
fold to the length required, and lay in 
horizontally. There is a good deal of 
spring and give in raupo.—Mack. Te 
Pohue. 





The Health of the Stock is the Wealth of the Farmer — 
OSMOND‘’S WORLD FAMED~ REMEDIES. 
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HOUS: 
PAIN 





FIRST QUALITY 


Guaranteed Genuine Lead 
and Zine. 


White, Cream, St Grey, 
te, : a ‘Det Gal. 13/9 


| : Gal. 


| 74 House Paint — Good 12/9 


quality, White and Cream. 


Barn Red, and Brown—A 10/6 


sound, long - wearing 
material. 


Red Roof - - 9/9 


Green Roof - - 














“Spolit-Em”’ 
Explosive Wedge 


Makes 
Short Work 

of the 
Toughest Logs. 
An ordinary 
i Wedge and an 
oa explosive Wedge 
Pe DNS all in one! Ab- 
£ solutely safe and 
foolproof. Uses 
only loz. of blast- 
ing powder per 
charge. Can be 
driven in any- 
where on log. No 
boring. 
Call in and _ see 
this new Log- 
splitting Wedge 
or write for 
Free Descriptive 

Leaflet. 











21 /- 


Subject to fluctuations, Net Cash on 
Rail or Boat, Auckland. 


James A. Macneill 
70 Wyndham St., Auckland. 


PRICE, 22/6 
JOHN BURNS & Co.Ltd. 


CUSTOMS STREET EAST, 
AUCKLAND. 























|. MACKEY LTD. 
Quality Saddlers 


38 WYNDHAM STREET, AUCKLAND. Phone 30-629. 
Established 36 year 







Waikato =, Light 
Breaker fa Hunting | 
| b or Show 
Saddle 


Every description of saddlery and ies 
harness made on the _ premises. EEE 


Prices quoted on application. We pay freight. Mail Orders receive 
prompt attention. 
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CURING KICKING 
Two very good ways of curing a 


young horse from kicking are illustrated 
herewith If the horse kicks when in his 


stall in the stable suspend a sack of 
the 


sawdust from roof of the stable. 





SACK OF 
SAw OVST 


The more the horse kicks, the more 
the sack comes back, and hits his hind 
legs. The animal will soon tire of this 
Another way is to take two wires or 
tight ropes from the ring in the halter 


Se 





to a strap around the tetlock Should 
the horse kick he will take the blow on 
his nose and will soon give up his bad 
habit. —M.N., Morrinsville. 


CURE FOR MANGE 


Into a kerosene tin ot cold water 
put about 2lb of salt and boil for 10 
minutes. When cool, pour sufficient 
into a bucket to mop the horse over. 
Apply every day and in a few weeks all 
trace of mange will be gone.—J-S., 
Rockville. 
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HEADSTRONG HORSES 


When a young horse is teadstrong 
and hard in the mouth, replace the 
reins with a length of ploughline run 
through the bit rings and knotted on 
top of the horse’s head just behind the 
ears. You then have a ‘‘half purchase”’ 





which will enable you to hold him 
easily, and at the same time if he 


tries to pull back when tied up, the 
weight will be taken bv his own head 





THROUGH Ait RING 


and not by the bit rings If this dves 
not completely check him from pulling, 
carry the rope reins back from the 
bit rings to the D’s on either side of 
the front ot the saddle and attach them 
to these with two dog collars This 
will give you a “‘full purchase’ which 
will enable you to pull hig chin te his 
chest, if necessary, and will stop any 
horse from bolting or bucking as, when 
held tight, he cannot get his head down 
—L.R U. Kotemaori 


IMPROVISED COMB 





A good comb tor out a 


raking 
horse’s tail and mane can be made from 


an old comb of a shearing machine. 
Attach it to a wooden handle with two 
serews or nails.—‘‘ Chaffie,’’? Waihola. 





HIGGS & O’DONNELL 


Druids’ Buildings, Wood 





ward Street, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Wellington. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S | ‘The Farmer’s Friend | 
BEST COLLARS— For 1937 | 


| | | 
| Best Plough Col- . S i | Pp EK R 
| lars—Lever strap, CES. 

a GUMBOOT 


Wool lined, 37/6; 
Leather lined, 
The COLONIAL SUPER is the 
finest production of CANADA’S 
manufacture 


WITH A GUARANTEE | 














41/-. So 
Best Collars - Best Fg 
sidepieces, lever £ 3 
| strap, Wool lined, 
| 42/-; Leather ¥ 
| lined, 45/-. : 

Light Plough Col- 
| Jars—Cloth lined, 
| 32/-3 Winkers— 
| Open, 6/6; Better. 
| 



















For Comfort and Lasting Wear, and 


| 

| SATISFACTION 

| Milking Machine Rubberware 
| 





7/6; Shell Eye, SEG 

11/3; Best, 15/9. 
Hames—11/6. 
Straps—1/9. 
Chains—7/3 pair; heavier, 8/6. 
Plough Backbands—3in., 8/- each. 
Spring Cart Sets, guaranteed. 
Saddle, Backband, Tugs, Breeching | 
—Light weight, 110/-; medium | 
weight, 120/6; heavy weight, 148/-. 


Write for Complete Price List. 
We Pay Freight or Postage | 


The Leyland 1937 Quality is now 
supreme, for durability and results 
remain unequalled. 


Hose Belting and all Rubber- 


ware 
of British Manufacture. 


THE COLONIAL RUBBER 
& IMPORTING CO., LTD., 


55 Customs Street East. 
BUY BRITISH GOODS 





throughout the Dominion. 


H. L. GANDERTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
Wyndham Street, Auckland, C.1. 


and reta:n the British Market for 
your butter. 

















WILSON, CANHAM 


& CO. 


Exporters of 


HIDES, CALFSKINS, 
SHEEPSKINS, WOOL, 
TALLOW, &c. 


Write for our circular “ How to Flay and Cure Calfskins,” 
and deliver your goods to our nearest depot. 


WE PAY SPOT CASH! 


N.Z. Head Office: FERRY BUILDINGS, AUCKLAND. 


N.Z. Branches: Wellington, Dunedin, Frankton Junction, 
Gisborne, Hastings, Pahiatua. 





Australian Branches: Melbourne, Sydney. 
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HORSES PAWING. 


An easy way to stop a horse from 
pawing and making the front of his 
stall] uneven by his continual hoof-beats 





CHAIN 


Is to strap a short chain of six or seven 


links to his foreleg just above the 
knee. This is a certain cure.-—R.K.V., 


Bainham 


STIRRUP LEATHERS 


A good way to save stirrup leathers 
from wearing through before their time 
is to rivet a piece of a worn-out leather 
into a loop through the slot in the 
iron This goes above the stirrup leather 






OUTER, 


LEATHER 
= 


INNE® 
LEATHER 


ey STIRRUP 


as shown in the diagram Lt takes all 
the friction, is concealed from view, 
and is well worth the while. The 
shorter the loop. the better —E M B., 


Omapere 





Your ideas should be patented— 


Al 


Oy 


BREAKING-IN GEAR 


When driving wild young horses on 
the long reins, one often has trouble in 
keeping them under control. The follow- 
ing is a way to retain complete con- 
trol, which I have found a great suc- 
cess. A long driving rein is tied on to 
» dog collar which is fastened round 
one of the horse’s front fetlocks. A 
stout ring is fastened to the girth and 
another dog collar buckled round the 
other fore fetlock. The free end of the 





long rein is passed through the ring 
on the girth and on through the ring 
on the second dog collar. This allows 
the horse to use both his front legs 
freely. When he cannot be controlled 
by the driving reins, pull the rein at- 
tached to the legs. He instantly falls 
on his nose. This dees not harm him 
in the least when it is practised on 
soft ground. It should not be done on 
gravel or anything hard. | have found 
this to be very successful when break- 
ing in wild young horses.—IF*.H.. Kai 
Livi. . 


FASTENING FOR REINS 


It is very handy to have a buckle in 
the middle of bridle reins, but it is 
generally known that a buckle weakens 
the leather reins  considerably——the 
tongue tearing its way out when a 





horse pulls back. Here is a way of 
overcoming the difficulty. Sew or rivet 
two saddle D’s at the end of one rein, 
and fasten the other rein as shown in 
diagram. This fastening will never slip. 
—‘' Tarmer.’’ Napier. 


Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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| CUT OUT 
WIRELESS 
POLES, 
GUY WIRES, 
Etc., \ 
and use the 


No-MAST \\t 
AERIAL 


Efficient, simple to 
erect, no poles or 
guy wires. Equal tu 


| the best for overseas 
Saddles | and local stations 
| and a definite im- 
provement to short- 


wave reception. 
Fasten to your 




















SADDLER 
YeK LAr? 





I see that they ensure comfort above 
all things; that the renowned ‘Dur- 








bin Durability’ is there; and that chimney or gable. 
they are equally satisfactory to man Price, 17 $ 
and beast. I watch every essential 


point, whether in ordinary or special Posted, 18/6. 
patterns. Hence your safety and As used on the lead 
my success.” . roofs of 








Lowest prices | Old saddles Windsor Castle. 
for new goods | taken as_ part . i ° 
or repairs. payment for new. Builders. Supplies 


O. J. DURBIN, Saddler Bottom of Anzac 


Avenue, Auckland. 


80 Albert St., Auckland, C.1. C.P.0. Box 1477 
Opposite BUCKLANDS. | Phone 40-133 








Highest Market Prices .. . 


SKINS 


can be made into good 


Pants mn 
2 a 
J ~ ¥ ae 
rs > oa 
ic ~ 


if sent to THE RIGHT QUARTER 





Sheepskins 
Calfskins 











Save yours carefully and consign to 


~W. SUTHERLAND & CO. LTD. — 


Tanners and Leather Manufacturers. 
ONEHUNGA. 


Warehouse: Buyers of 
8 Cook St., Auckland. Tallow, Hides, ete. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE HALTER 





col 


FOR TYING UP HORSES. 


Instead of looping the reims over a 
batten or fixing them in some other 
way, why not use an old broken bit? 
When a bit breaks 1t usually does so 
where the two curves join. If it breaks, 







SIDE 
VEYA 


it hooks 


diagram 1, 
[he main thing 1s to see 


as shown in on 
to the ring 
that the curve is outward from the 
post (diagram 2). If a horse pulls back 
the ring just swings out at mght angles 


from the post.— Buek, Tikokino 


GOOD HARNESS GREASE 


fo make a good harness preservative, 
mix one bottle of neatsfoot oil, one 
bottle of ecustor oil, 1lb mutton fat, one 
piece of beeswax (size of a smal] wal- 
nut). and one large tin of black boot 
polish Melt and_ stir till cool. This 
ean be apvlied with a paint brush.— 
eS K.. Kiritaki. 
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The main feature in this halter is 
that it can be made to fit any horse 
by sliding the end of the nose piece 





A up or down the main rope B. the 
end of the rope A is put round the 
main rope B and_ spliced back into 


itself, making it fit fairly tight.—L.P.., 
Waitakaro. 


CHAFF IN HORSE'S EYE 

It frequently happens. when horses 
are fed in mangers outside in. windy 
weather. that bits of chaff get into 
their eves. A quick and_ effective 
method of removing this, is to dip the 
point of the finger in axle grease or 
tar. The chaff will adhere to it im- 
mediately it touches 1t.—J.A.S.M.. 
Hakataramea 


BRIDLE-REIN KNOT 


\ 


SZ 


A knot which will not slp or come 
undone, and which is very suitable for 
attaching a leather bridle-rein © or 
plough line to the bit is illustrated.— 
ISK. Kiritaki 


a 





PETONE 


SUITS — 


In the Latest Styles and Materials. 
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Certainly we do Repairs! 


P. 5. BOONE 


SADDLER and TRIMMER 


273 Khyber Pass, Newmarket. 














MODERN FARMING IS A SCIENCE 
Make Use of the Laboratory! 


L. S. SPACKMAN 


Analyst — Agricultural Chemist 
001 BRITISH CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, AUCKLAND, (C.1. 


Analysis of Milk, Skim Milk, Cream, Butter, Water, Soil, 
Fertilisers, etc., etc. 























Bowers Registered Engineering School — 
Established 1912. | 
Provides simple and Pom HOME TRAINING 


in all ENGINEERING subjects required by candi- 
dates for GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 


The Courses Include: 


ELECTRICITY for Wiremen’s Certificates, City and Guilds 
| Examination, and also Radio Seryicemen’s Examination. 


OIL ENGINEERING for First, Second and Third Class Certifi- 
cates, including Diesel Marine Engine Training and Grade A 
Motor Mechanics’ Certificates. 


STEAM ENGINEERING, Land and Marine training for all 
Grades to cover Government Examinations. 


Our address is: Colwill’s Chambers, Swanson Street, Auckland, C.1. 
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STABLE FEED CHUTE 


On farms where a number of horses 
are fed in stables this device for teed- 
ing chaff will be found both quick and 
labour saving. I shall not give any 
measurements as the size of a feed of 
chaff differs in all parts of the country. 
Construct a long, narrow chaff bin in 
the stable loft so that it runs above 
the head of each stall. Find the cubic 
capacity of one horse’s feed of chaff and 
make each trap the same volume. Under 
a square hole cut in the loft floor 
above each stall-head, construct traps 
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LIDINCTRAP DOORS 


FASTEN ED 
To 





bottom. 


and 
From the bottom of each trap run a 


with sliding doors top 
tin chute; this can be tacked to a 
couple of stays nailed under each trap. 
To operate fill the bin with chaff, push 
in the bottom door and pull out top, 


then close top door and pull out bottom, 
—D.T. Martinborough. 


MOVABLE FEED BOXES 


While the conventional nosebag made 
from a chaff sack is in general use, 1% 
is by no means an ideal way to feed 
horses. A useful feeder can be readily 
made from a d50lb. tea chest. These can 
be procured from any store. By means 
of two lengths of 2in. by jin. flat iron 
and two pieces of 3in. round iron, a 
strong one-horse feed box is made. 
This is light and easily moved from 
place to place as the work or the wet- 
ness of the ground demands. The two 
pieces of flat iron are carried down the 
front, bottom and back of the box and are 
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STRAPS 
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then bent over to form hooks. Through 
the box from the front to back is taken 
the round iron, and riveted at each end. 
These brace the box. Boxes so maiie 


will hang on any fence.——‘‘Furrow,”’ 
Hastings. 
SERVICEABLE BRIDLE 


Here is a sketch of a serviceable farm 
bridle. Take a piece of lin. leather. 
about 4ft. 6in. long. Pass it through 
the buckle, as shown in figure 1, and 
on through the bit-ring and fasten to 
the buckle. Do the same with, the other 
end. but put it throneh the other bit- 






THROA ] 
LASH 
OF SMALL 


STRAP 
BIT 
RING 
—> 
FIG 1 
ring, Take another lin. strap, about 


19in. long, and fasten to the head-piece 
for the forehead band. Double 2in. 
round the head-strap for secure fasten- 
ing. Another jin. strap, with a small 
buckle on the end, serves for a throat- 
lash. The reins are an 8ft. strap, lin. 
across, fastened to the bit-ring by two 
snap hooks. When fastening, sewing 1s 
preferable to riveting.—F.H.. Kai Twi. 





~ PROTECT YOUR IDEAS — 


— 


And Create a More Than a “40-Hour a Week” Profit Earner— See Page 144 
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MAKESHIFT PACK SADDLE 


An ordinary military saddle which 
has an iron bar running round the 
back of the seat and another over the 
pommel can be used. without damage 
as a pack saddle for light loads. It 1s 
necessary to make a cradle for each 
side as follows— 

To make one cradle, take two pieces 
of 3 x 2 one foot long; bore a small 
hole in the end of each piece. Now 
pass No. 8 wire through the hole and 
attach a hook from a_ plough ehain. 
Twist the wire up tight. Now connect 


the two pieces together by nailing 
or screwing a 38 x 1 board 16 inches 
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PEGS 


this is 


When 
done bore an inch hole two inches from 


long, along the bottom 


the end of each 3 x 2 and take two 
hard wood pegs to fit the holes. These 
pegs can be 12 to 14 inches long. Now 
hft cradle up and hook behind the iron 
bars on the saddle. Stirrup leathers 
and two pieces of rope serve as pack 
straps A length of rope passed over 
the load can be used as a sureingle.— 
Pack-Ard. Makurt. 


PACK CHAINS 


When packing posts boxes, wire- 
netting, ete trv using chains instead 


of straps Get vour blacksmith to make 
a set of four chains in accordance with 
the aecompanving diagram A is a T4in. 
ring gin. thick. B is a Hin. short link 
chain 3ft 6in tone C is a 3in_ large 
link chain 1ft. 6in. long. Method of use. 


‘The cing at A Is pul ont the nook 
on the pack saddle The rest of the 
chain ts wound round the posts. ete., 
in the usual wav and the large links 
at € hooked on to make the right 
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length. One turn is sufficient, but two 
makes doubly sure. Great care must 
be taken to make the big links large 
enough to have ample play in the 
hooks This method is absolutely non- 
slip, as the links seem to bite into the 
timber There is less likelihood of 
breakage and they do not perish as 
does leather. The surcingle is used in 
the ordinary way.—Foot Rot, French 
Pass. 


“LOOSE” BUCKLES 


This | have found the most satisfac- 
tory way to put a buckle on a strap 
that is attached to a ring, ete., and is 
especially suitable for attaching bridle 
reins to the bit ring. There are no 
stitches to rot and the buckle may be 
taken out and the strap laid flat to 
ensure a thorough oiling. If the leather 





is thick and a bit hard, the wop may 
have a tendency to bend down, but this 
will soon straighten out with use—and 
oil Should it still persist, soak im cold 
water for a few hours and leave to dry 
overnight with a weight on the looped 
end The loose end at A should pro- 
trude about din. Once it has ‘‘set’’ it 
looks very neat and will never come 
undone.—‘“‘ Foot Rot,’’? French Pass. 





Insure in New Zealand with the 
Fr A. M, €E. 
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TIE - BACK ROPES 


When horse in the teai 
which is faster than his mates he 1s 
usually worked in the centre of the 
team to make it easier to tie him 
back. The old method 1s to tie a rope 
from each side of the bridle back to 
the chain of the horse on each side. 
As these horses are not always level :t 
means that the tie-back ropes are often 
tight on one side and slack on the 
other, thereby causing unnecessary suf- 
fering to the horse tied back, and spoil- 


Ohne has a 
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ing his ‘‘mouth.’’ [he tie-back illus- 
trated has a decided advantage in 
that the small pulley allows the horse 
free movement of the head and keeps 
the strain even at all times. To ad- 
just, get a short piece of rope with a 
spring hook fixed in the centre, and 
fasten each end to the bit rings. Take 
about six feet of ploughlne and run 
one end through a small galvanised 
pulley and splice a spring hook on each 
end to fasten to the chains where re- 
quired. The pulley ring 1s hooked io 
the centre of the short rope. To un- 
volk. simply unhook the pulley 
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BACKING A WAGON 


the labour of backing a wagon can 
be ereatly decreased for a horse if the 
followme method is used. It applies, of 
course, only when backing harness 1s 
not in use. Take a rope tied in the 





Ne IESE ENDS TO TRE 
CARINDS 


manner illustrated. lie an end on each 
of the chains and then on to the bottom 
of the collar. When the horse backs, 
the collar will be prevented from  slip- 
ping up his neck by the rope oh EF ing 
Wairoa 





BOGGED HORSES 


When a horse or cattle beast becomes 
bogged, take a pair of chains and hook 
them together Then place them under 
the hind-quarters, about the mud 
level. Tie a rope from one side to the 
other over the beast. To the end of 


Z ROPE 





chains A, hitch another horse, which 
will be able to pull the animal out 
without injuring it as is so often done 
when the rope is attached round the 
bogged animal's neck.—‘‘Farmhand,”’ 
Sanson. 


There is still Plenty of Room for Improvements in Farm Machinery — 
A. J. PARK & SON, Patent Attorneys, will Advise You if You Have an Idea. 
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CANADIAN TAMWORTHS 
and CANADIAN BERKSHIRE 








Owing to heavy demand only Weaners available 





Orders have been received from 
Australia and all parts of New Zealand 


%. AUSTIN CARR 


14 Commerce St., AUCKLAND :: or Farm Hoe-O-Tainui. 











TANKS 


Illustrating Hume 
Staye Water Tank. 





Any Capacity - - - - Easy to Build 


| Write Hume Pipe Co. (Aust.) Ltd. (inc. in Australia.) 


Auckland — Palmerston North — New Plymouth 
Wellington — Hornby (ChCh.) — Dunedin 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL CONCRETE PRODUCTS. 























CHAPTER IV. 


FOR THE PIG KEEPER 





CLEANING THE STY 


This idea would help most farmers to 
clean out the pig sty. The two flaps, A 
and B. fall back on to the roof of the 
sty, to allow the sun to be let into the 
sty. When all the mud is dry, it will be 





The 
will be handy for storing water to wash 
out the sty. Opening the flap will facili- 


easier to clean. tank at the back 


tate the the 


Auckland. 


drying of 


sty.—A.H., 


RUBBING POSTS 


Rubbing posts are of great value to 
pigs running in the open. It is natural 
for a pig to rub itself, and one cannot 
prevent it. If posts are provided for the 
purpose, the fences will be saved a 
great deal of wear and tear, and the 
constant troubles involved in repairs 
will be greatly minimised. Every pad- 
dock in which pigs are turned out 
should have a good strong post here and 
there, so that the pigs will not have 
far to go to find it. These posts can 
be improved by nailing a crosspiece to 
them, or, better still, two crosspieces, 
at right angles to one another at dif- 
ferent heights from the ground, so that 
pigs of different sizes can get their 


Keep Upkeep Down — Always Use — 


OSMOND’S WORLD 


backs underneath. A further improve- 
ment can be made by wrapping bits 


of old sacking round the posts and 
the crosspiece and saturating them 


with pig oil. The pigs will thus oil 
themselves automatically every time 
they have a rub. The oil helps to keep 
the skin and coat in good cgndition, 
tends to heal sores, and does much to 
reduce the worry and irritation caused 
by flies and other insects during the 
summer. The cost is small in propor- 
tion to the good results obtained. 
Another thing that gives great com- 
fort to pigs in the summer is a poo! 
where they can wallow. It does them 
no harm to get themselves covered with 
mud, which will come off easily enough 
when it is dry, and the opportunity of 


‘wallowing does a good deal toward 


keeping the pigs free from lice and 


ticks.—L.E.B., West Ryde, N.S.W. 


HANDLING PIGS 


When handling pigs, take a plough 
line or other piece of rope of sufficient 
length and pass a running noose over 
the pig’s head. Carry the rope back 
and pass a half-hitch round the body 
just in front of the hind legs. This 
rope gives complete control without in- 
wry to the pie—EP., Palmerston 
North. 


———— 


Sometimes a farmer has three or four 
pigs to be sent away on a lorry and has 
no loading race, thus making it awk- 
ward to load them. One man stands on 
the left and holds the pig’s ear with 
his left hand while another stands on 
the right side and holds the pig’s tail 
with’ his left hand. Both must then 
erasp hands under the pig’s chest near 
the front legs and it is then an _ easy 
job to lift it into the lorry N.T.G., 
Omatane. 





FAMED REMEDIES. 
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“CARRTNEY” 
Balanced Pig Food 


Contains Proteins, Carbo- 

hydrates, Fats, Minerals and 

Vitamins in _ scientifically 
correct proportions. 

No. 1—For in-pig sows and 

piglets up to 8 weeks, for 

building body and bone. 


No. 2—For fattening and 
finishing. 

The contents of this food are 
necessary for successful pig 
rearing and fattening, and it 
is more economical to be sure 
than to feed by guesswork. 


Efficient in Results— 
Economical in Use. 





Enquiries invited. 


Carr Pountney & Co. Ltd. 


34 Fort Street, Auckland, C.1. 


Se a pew 
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Harold Schmidt, 
oon and Daughter 


REG. CHEMISTS, 
REG. ASSAYERS, 
REG. OPTICIANS. 


268 Queen Street, 
Auckland. 


(Late Edson.) 
ESTAB. 1859. 


—_—_. 


Veterinary Advice Free. 
Milk tested for Butterfat, 
2/6 
All veterinary remedies 
for cattle, dogs, cats or 
birds, kept in stock. 


Prices Always Moderate. 

















Animal Ailments 


P.O. Bex 1594 - 








Use 


Vw 


BLUE €> CROSS 
REMEDIES 


RING PROPRIETARY CO. LTD. 


- AUCKLAND, C.1. 


Phone 40-087. 
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DIP FOR OILING PIGS 


The sketch shows an oil dip for 
treating pigs for lice and scurf. The 
contents of the dip are about 2in. to 
Zin. of oil floating on a foot or more of 
water. The depth of the contents can 


be regulated by pouring in more water 
or bs running water off from the tap 
RUN WAY 











HANDY MEASURES 


Lhe 
ing toodstuffs:—l bushel equals & gal- 


tollowing is a table for measur 


lons 32 quarts; | petrol tin (4 gallons) 
equals half-bushel; a box 4in. x 4in, x 
4in.. equals 1 quart; a bos Gin. x 61n 
x 8in., equals a gallon; a bos 12in. x 
12in x 153in., equals 1 bushel (inside 
measurements). 

Weights of one bushel of different 
foodstuffs: —Wheat, 60Ib.; maize, 561b.. 
peas, 601b.; oats, 40-42lb.: bran, 201b ; 


20lb. A petrol tin filled (not 
would 


pollard, 


packed) represent one-half of 


the above weights 


Te make a 
dressed weight of a 
the length from between 
the butt of the tail, and the girth just 
behind the Multiply these 
two measurements (in inches) together 
and divide by 12 This gives the 
dressed weight. To calculate the live 
weight add 20lb. to 25lb —‘‘Reader 


rough estimate of the 


live pig, 


the 


measure 
ears to 


shoulders. 





HIGGS & O'DONNELL 
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at the bottom of the dip. Ihe pigs will 
oo under at the beginning, and as they 
eet out they will be coated with oil. 
Big pigs are ‘dipped first and the smaller 
ones follow, so that when the weaners 
are put through the depth can be 
lowered by running off some water — 
Lucerne, Motueka 
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CTROUGH-BITING PIGS 

Pigs develop a habit ot chewing at 
the wood ot the trough, which gets 
caked with tood or saturated with sour 
milk, and these are thus soon ruined 
beyond repair lo prevent this take an 
old piece of mdging iron and vail it 
securely te the inside of the trough 


WIRE 





at , uot quite tony enougb to vend 
round to cover the ends of the trough, 


stud them with old nails or staples. 
Bend the edges of the iron over the 
edge of the trough run a length of 


wire along tor a cleat and staple home 


securely Instead of using wooden slats 
for bars across the top of the trough, 


take another piece of wire and staple 
ina zig-zag tashior as iilustrated This 
will prevent pigs working the food 
out of the trangh ot rhe Dk 
\letnueka 


erpreys | 


——_—_ — 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodward Street, Wellington. 
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SELF-FEEDER FOR PIGS 





Here 1s a_ self-feeder which saves 
time and labour and prepares pigs for 
market in a more expeditious and 
economic manner than other systems of 
feeding In combination with grazing, 
it gives the most gratifying results. 
The self-feeder is simply a specially- 
designed box or hopper, so constructed 
that, when filled with gram, meal or 
other food, the feed gravitates into a 
trough at the base and 1s easily acces- 
sible. The drawing shows that one half 
of the roof is hinged, and used as a 
filling door, the possibility of leakage 
being prevented by continuing the op- 
posite side several inches past the peak, 


PD 


wy 
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thus protecting the joint. The structure 
rests on three pieces of 2in. by 4in. on 
edge. By using a pair of runners or 
skids, the outfit is made portable. The 
walls consist of three 2in. by 3in. studs 
on each side, covered inside with Zin. 
boarding. On top of the studs is a Qin. 
by 3m. plate. The boarding should start 
at 5in. above the floor of the trough, 
and a gate, Zin. by 10in. in width. the 








full length ot the feeder. slides behind 
the boarding. This gate mav be fastened 
at any desired height by thumb screws, 
siding in a vertical slot on the outside 
face of the boarding. The floor of the 
bin consists of Zin. boarding Jaid on Qin. 


by 2in rafters, at 45 degrees. The floor 
of the trough is Zin boarding — laid 


across the 2in. by 4in. base pieces. The 
front of the trough is made of one 
piece, ot din, by 4in. (or two 2in. by 
din.) bevelled rrom the centre down to 
the flooring. From the front are placed 
Zin. by 2in, braces, running up to a 
lin. by 3in. piece, laid along both sides. 
The roof consists of 2in. by 2in. rafters 
resting on the Qin by 8in. plate, cov- 
ered with lin boarding and ready roof- 
ing. The door, which is made of Zin. 
boarding, with lin. by 3in. battens at 
the back, should be equipped with 
hinges and handle for lifting. The struc- 


ture is 5ft. 1Zin. by 6ft. 53in., outside 


4 
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dimensions.—F*.R.H., Awa-iti 


WHEELED PIG-TROUGH 


The pig raiser who has frequently to 
shift pigs from one pen. tc another, 
knows how stubborn and difficult they 
can be to drive. Lf the wheeled trough 
Wustrated is filled with milk and used 
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ARLE BLOCK 
Gi XEXGAZ 
f\XED TO SHAFTS 


before feeding the pigs will follow it 
eagerly, The plan illustrated is in- 
tended for 8in. wheels. If larger wheels 
are used, larger axle blocks, placed 
higher on the shafts, will be necessary. 
-—Cowboy, Irwell. 





Publication of your ideas before patenting is dangerous— 
Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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WRIGHT STEPHENSON 


& CO. LTD. 


Bloodstock and Stud Stock Salesmen 
Stock and Station Agents 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
and branches throughout the Dominion. 
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London Office: Telegraphic and Cable Address: 
33 King William St., London, E.C.4. ““ WRIGHTSON.” 





STUD STOCK SERVICE 
SATISFIED CLIENTS BUILD OUR BUSINESS. 


When you require THE BEST in Stud Stock, whether it is in 
Beef or Dairy Cattle, Sheep of All Breeds, Purebred Pigs, Heavy 
or Light Horses, we are ready and willing to assist you to secure 
the BEST VALUE for your money. Write us about your require- 
ments, either direct or apply through our Branches or Agents. 








Auction Sales conducted in all parts of the Dominion 


Annual Sales of Thoroughbred Yearlings conducted 
at Trentham, Wellington 


Private Sales and Purchases Negotiated for. Clients. Commissions Executed at 
All Sales, either in the Dominion or through Our Australian, English and 
: American Agents. 


Insurance, Shipping and Forwarding of Stock Carefully Arranged. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
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A. C. TROUSDALE 


REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT 


18 Wyndham Street, AUCKLAND. 
Phone 40-303 Auckland, 73 Howick. | 

















B. & B. Steamquik Dairy Sterilizers, Electric Fence Con- 
trollers, Electric Lighting Plants, Washing Machines, 
Refrigerators, Separators, Stud Stock. 


“STEAMOQUIK ” 
Dairy Sterilizers 


do the job. Steam and 
boiling water at the same 
time. Steam in 12 minutes, 
13 gallons boiling water. 


Price £12. 


Crude Oil Burners Extra. 





“ FAIRBANKS— 
MORSE ” 


“ Conservator ” 
Refrigerator. 


s First Prize as most use- 
ful household invention at 
National Invention Con- 
gress, Toledo, Ohio, 1935. 









“FAIRBANKS— 
MORSE ” 
Electric Washing 
Machines. 







“WESTPHALIA ” 
Cream Separator. 


: ; RTA eee 
RE tt | Direct Motor Drive on 
: Spindle. No froth in skim- 
. a te milk. Triumph in Separa- 
| 











cand : tor design. 
A. C. TROUSDALE, Land Agent 
Specialises in sales of farm properties. Forward particulars of 
your farm to the above address and it will receive prompt attention 











CHAPTER V 


DAIRYING DEVICES 





SWINGING MILK CHUTE 


This swinging milk chute is very 
handy when the skim milk is being run 
into buckets or cans. When it is desired 
to change the cans, all you have to do 
is to swing it from one can to the 


— MILK SHUTE 
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< WIRE?’ HOLS 
PIPE IN 
POSITION 


other. The ‘‘T” join acts as a swivel. 
the }in. piping easily fitting in the lin. 
pipe, which is driven firmly into the 
ground. The post acts as a support. 
Most of the details can be gathered 
from the sketch.—Togo, Manutahi. 


CARRYING BUCKETS 


This hint should be of use to many. 
Take two pieces of wood with con- 
venient hand grips in the centres, and 
notches at each end to take the handles 
of kerosene tins or buckets. Have the 
notches far enough apart, so that the 
tins will touch each other. I find this 
very convenient for taking skim milk 
to the barrel when there are three or 
four tins to go at once.—‘‘Lazy,”’ 
Peria. 


HANDY BARROW 


The sketch illustrates a wheel-barrow 
for carrying cream cans or, alterna- 
tively, half a 40gal. benzine drum. This 





will be found useful for carting cement 
or manure, and for many other pur- 
poses. The half-drum, of course, is 
detachable.-—C.C., Tahuna. 


UDDER SYRINGE 


A very satisfactory syringe for treat- 
ing mammitis and_= similar udder 
troubles, can easily be made from a 
new milking machine inflation, two 
corks, some strong twine and a piece 
of glass tube. Force a sound cork, 
slightly larger than the inflation into 
each end and bind tightly with twine 
to hold securely. Make a small puncture 
through the centre of one cork, and 
insert in this a 3in. length of one- 
sixteenth inch glass tubing. The 
syringe is operated by squeezing the 
inflation to expel the air, then insert- 
ing the glass tubing in the medicinal 
mixture, after which the glass tubing 
is quickly inserted up the teat canal 
and the inflation squeezed to inject its 
contents. The point of the. glass tube 
should be smoothed and slightly tapered 
by rubbing on emery paper.—J.M.M., 
Te Kopuru. 


“THE N.Z. DAIRYMAN”— 


Box 502, Wellington. 


A Monthly Journal — Published for 41 Years. 

















Apply direct: 


Head Office: Dominion Building, Wellington. , | 
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FEEDING CALVES 


A simple arrangement for feeding 
three bobby calves at once ean be 
made from three lengths of old air 
tubing approximately 12 to 18 inches 
long, one lin. pipe-socket, three nails 
and a bucket. 

To make, bore a hole of a size sut- 
ficient to take the rubber tubing, 
through the wall of the calf-pen at the 
approximate height of a calf’s head. 
Push a nail through the centre of one 
piece of tubing 4in. from one end. 
Push the short end of the rubber tube 
through the hole in the wall until 
jammed by the nail. Repeat this with 
the other two tubes, spacing the holes 
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wall to 


in the allow convenient room 
for a calf to stand at each. Then, tak- 
ing the long ends of the tubes push 
them through the pipe socket and in- 
sert in a bucket of milk. Obviously, 
any number of bobbies may be fed at 
the same time by enlarging the plant. 
Care must be taken that the level of 
the milk is not above the holes in the 
wall. or it will syphon automati- 
cally. The best results will be had by 


placing the bucket on a_ block or 
stool so that the lip of the bucket 


Is approximately on a level with the 
holes in the wall.—D.R.N.. Hinewera. 


on one side 


All sorts of means are used to teach 
calves to drink when they are being 
weaned. Some use a finger, while others 
buy a manufactured device. One which 
1 have found to be most practical, 
simple and easy to make can be con- 
structed as tollows:—Take a wire about 
dit. long and bend one end at an angle 
and fasten a short piece of maize cob 
to it. By holding this cob just above 
the surface of the milk and lowering it 
as the calf begins te suck, the animal 
will soon learn to drink.—J.H., West 
Rvde, N.S.W. 


it a calf will not drink without the 
finger, get a piece of three in. by one in. 
plank about six inches long. In the 
centre of this bcre a hole in which a 
piece of claw tubing will ft tightly. 
Force the claw tubing into the hole, 
leaving three oz: four inches projecting 
: Place the board on the 
bucket. with the tube in the milk and 
the calf will suck the milk through the 
tube without anv trouble —‘‘ Havy- 
seeds,’’ Kaitaia. 


By feeding my calves through a fence 
| have greatly simplified my work. Cut 
small holes in the netting, about two 
feet apart and a foot from the ground, 
protecting these holes with a 2 x 2 
stake on either side of the hole and a 
crosspiece on top about two feet from 
the ground. This frame prevents two 
calves from poking their heads through 
one hole and keeps the hole from 
spreading. Any number of calves, either 
voung or old, can be fed in this manner, 
and different feeding can be adopted 
if desired, as once a calf gets his head 
through the fence it will not leave the 
bucket until it is einpty. When calves 
are fed in trovghs I find the strongest 
eet too much and the weakest too 
little.—‘“‘Tiver Jil,’’ Ward. 


“THE DAIRYMAN”™ — 


Subscription, 10/- In Advance; or 7/6 Per Annum on Factory Orders. 
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THE DAVIES SKIM MILK PUMP 


IS AUTOMATICALLY LUBRICATED. 


| 

| 
Oil in the Crankease floods every moving | 
part at each stroke of the Pump. The Cylinder | 
is brass with a solid Gun Metal piston and | 
suction valve, the plunger having no leathers 
or packing. The Pump is erected directly | 
under the Separator, the Funnel and Pump | 
is connected by a short length of Nickel- 
plated tubing eliminating expensive bends, unions , 
and Nickel-plated Suction Pipes that the Dairy 
Regulations call for on the older Types of Pumps. 


D. H. DAVIES & CO. 


97 Federal St., AUCKLAND 








ELECTRIC 
WATER 
PUMP 


Perfect and 
Continuous 
Lubrication. 
| Valves are 
of Rubber 
| Seating ong 
Brass Grid 
Seats and 
are quickly accessible with- 
out disturbing suction or 
discharge connections. High 
Grade Vee Belt. Crankshaft 
has Double - sided Bearings 
_ making long life and quiet 
| operation. 





| 
D. H. DAVIES & CO. 
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CONVEYANCE FOR CALVES 


his) simple conveyance will save 
many hours, and at the same time is 
a very humane method of getting the 
young, new-born calves in from the 
paddock. Make a very light sledge on 
wheels or skids, and have four corner 
uprights. Then take a piece of wire- 
netting and fix on securely for sides. 
This has the effect of both keeping the 
calves in, and lets the mother see her 
calf, which she will then follow. Hook 
the sledge behind the dray or waggon 
when going to feed out and you can 
then bring in all the calves at once 


without any trouble or worry.— 
‘‘Humanity,’’ Tamahere 
TETHERING CALVES 


An excellent calf collar can be mace 
by threading a piece of light chain 
through an old piece of hose piping 
and fastening it around the calf’s neck 
in the form of a loop as shown in the 
diagram. This device prevents chafing. 
‘Cow Cocky,’’ Blenheim. 
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BAIL CONVENIENCE 





his idea has proved. a boon in the 
hot summer weather, when the cows are 
annoyed with the flies. When the cow 
moves out the door the tail will pull 
out of the clip, thus there is no need 
to release the tail with the hand.— 
“Mike.” Wanganui 


CURE FOR KICKING COW 


Dairymen who are troubled with 
kicking cows will find the following 
will quieten the most confirmed kicker: 
—Before starting to milk put a ‘‘snap”’ 
attached to the end of a small rope 
into her nose and tie the rope to a peg 
put into the front of the bail, slightly 
clevating her nose. She will then stand 
as quietly while she is being milked as 
the most gentle cow in the herd. The 
snap does not cause her pain, but giv- 
ing her something else to think of makes 
her docile. On the same principle, a 
cord placed in the mouth of a vicious 
horse and carried up over the head and 
tied to an ear tightly, enables the black- 
smith to shoe him without trouble.— 
Scotty, Bainham. 





"THE 


DAITRYMAN” — 


Send for Free Sample Copy. 
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| GUARDING YOUR GRADE: 
= 





Continual Research makes 


BARNET GLASS 





Milking Machine 
RUBBERWARE 





the Standard of Quality! 


RELIABLE = ODOURLESS — HYGIENIC 


Sole Wholesale Distributors: 


PHELAN, LONSDALE LTD. “voc ou 
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SECURING COW'S TAIL 

Where restless cows are always flick- 
ing with their tails at the milker this 
simple idea will prove useful. It con- 
sists of a piece of No. 8 wire (steel wire 
if possible) bent in the shape of a spring 
and ue on to a small block of wood. 


— SPRING 





~ BPLOCIX 









‘ ~ 
eee 
ee 


re eye 


Ihe top of the spring 1s securely stapled 
to the post. The switch of the cow's 
tail is placed undcr the bloek and will 





be held securely, but will come away 
when she moves ort of the bail. 
B.G.T . Hororata. 


BAIL CHAINS 


Light chains are preferable to ropes 
to pass across behind the cows when 


they are in the walk-through type of 
shed. They keep. cleaner, last longer 


and are more quickly fixed at the right 
length if the following device is fixed to 
the dummy. Take a piece of old_ flat 
iron long enough to go across the end 
ot the dummy and bore a hole at each 
end to attach it with coach screws or 
belts to the upright posts. About two 
inches from each end put in two euts 
with a hack saw about iin. apart and 
knock the pieces out with a cold chisel 
Ship a link of each chain into these 
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i 
-lots end they will hold against al- 
most any pressure from the caw — C., 
B., Huntly. 


LEG-ROPE APPARATUS 


Here is an illustration which indicates 
that a weight draws the rope through 
i loop and up the pile to which the 


| 





KNOT 
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usual leg-rope is attached. I 
this method hours of 
and hanging up are saved dur- 


Carterton 


type ot 
am sure that by 


stooping 
ing a season.—D. W.. 
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Supplies Expert Advice FREE. 
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E GORDON VACUUM BREAK 
LKING MACHINE ... 


It costs no more to buy; but it 
costs a great deal less to own 
and operate. 






~ 









If you would. improve’ the 
HEALTH of your HERD, then 
instal a G.V.B. Milker. 


You may have a GORDON 
Vacuum Break Milking Machine 
on THREE MONTHS’ trial. 







Why is it that Farmers all 

over the country, who have 

previously used other machines, 
are installing the G.V.B.? 


THE GORDON 
VACUUM BREAK 
MILKERS LIMITED 


C.P.0. Box 1687, The Gordon Vacuum Break Milkers Ltd., 


GET ONE AND FIND OUT. 





—_— 








C.P.0O. Box 1687. ’Phone 41-247. 


44 ALBERT ih «s 44 Albert Street, Auckland. 


AUCKLAND. Without obligation, send me _ “Free 
Branches at: a i on the Gordon Vacuum Break 
Whangarei, 

Hamilton, ENTAIL ie dete cers ra creed cree TS i ROR IRU sara SPS ASIC RY 
Christchurch. yt accede es oie resume eee ene as 


{ 
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TEAT-CUP SUPPORT 


ln my experience the following is the 
best teat-cup support | know of. It 
meets every need. [ix No. 8 wire tor 
the full length of the shed immediately 
above the teatcups when in use, and 
about 7ft. above the floor. Keep this 
wire taut by using an eyebolt and screw- 
ing up the nut when the wire stretches 
Fix the wire to a 3in. x lin. above each 
partition by nailing same to ceiling or 
rafters. For each machine or set ot 
teatcups place one small pulley on the 
wire before fixing, running the wire 
through the eye, thus leaving the pulley 
suspended. Run a piece of good cord 
or small rope about 6ft. long through 
the pulley and fix to top end a 3lb. 
weicht, made of lead. Tie a knot in the 


cord about Ift. 6in. from the top end 
to prevent it pulling through the pulley 





ix the bottom end of the cord te a 
piece of wire as in the diagram. Length 
of wire from E to G should be about 
20in. This support, if erected correctly, 
will be quite automatic Jt makes no 
difference on which stall it is used. or 
whether the cow moves, or is high or 
low. It can easily be adjusted for hard 
or easy cows as the hook or the weight 
ean be placed just where necessary and 
is out of the way. 

(a) Pulley on wire with cord in posi- 
tion; (b) knot in cord to prevent run- 
ning through when unhooked; (ce) 3b. 
weight on end of cord; (d) two loops 
made by bending wire, one to be nearer 
G to get purchase; (e) 2lb. weight on 
end of wire to act as a lever; (g@) other 
end of wire bent tc make a hook to 


cad 


| DAIRY MAN? — 


hook into the claw or, if necessary, any 
single teatcup if little suction; (h) snap 
hook at end of cord to wire, the second 
loop will give much greater support to 
the claw; (f) evyebolt for tightening 
wire. —T.D.R., Motueka 


UNWANTED TEAT CUPS 


In nearly all dairy herds there will be 


an odd ‘‘ three-quarter’ cow. This 


means that one teat cup has to be kept 
easy 


aut of the way An and quick 





‘method is to take the handle of a ben- 


zine tin, twist it to form an §, place 
one end of the hook over the mill pipe 
in the ‘‘ claw,’’ fold the unwanted cup 
underneath and place in the other end 
of the hook. It will stay there even if 
the cow kicks. —W A.D., Wellington. 


When an occasional ihree-teated cow 





has to be milked in a shed where 
machines are used, keep one or two 
brass curtain rings, lidin. in diameter, 
handy. Bend over the claw tube of 


the cup which is not required, and slip 
a ring over this as illustrated. This 
is the simplest and quickest method of 
cutting out an unwanted teat-cup of 
the manv that [ have tried —J.1., 
Takaka 


Non-political — Independent — Fearless. 
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GUARANTEED PRICES— 











Require High and Economical | 
Production... | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Become a Successful Dairy Farmer, 
| 


Milk Friesians 


Their EXTRA PRODUCTION will more than com- 
pensate for present-day increased labour costs. | 


Friesians for Increased Production, Improved Constitu- 
tion, Reduced Yearly Replacements, Higher Profits from 
Pigs and Calves, Greatest Quantity and Highest Quality | 

Cheese. | 


WRITE FOR THE FREE FRIESIAN BOOKLET 
to Secretary N.Z. Friesian Association, Box 765, C.P.0., Auckland. 








Nn U N L (; MILKING MACHINE — 
Fit your plant with our 1936 Inflation. | 


| 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
| 
| 
| 


Supplies of DUNLOP Rubber Equipment for any make of machine 
obtainable from all Leading Agents, or direct. 


“EIT DUNLOP AND BE SATISFIED " 
The Pioneer Brand of Milker Rubberware. 


Ask your Agent for a Price List of DUNLOP Belting, Hose, etc., 
or any Rubber Article required for the farm. Write us direct for 
any information. 








RUBBER DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
P.O. Box 512. AUCKLAND. Telegrams, “Latex.” 
Branches: WELLINGTON and CHRISTCHURCH. | 


Sole N.Z. Distributors for Dunlop General Rubber Goods, 
British and Best. | 
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AIR-TAP CONTROL 


[his simple contrivance automatically 
turns off the vacuum control tap should 
the cow kiek the machines off. It con- 





sists of a length of cord, a clothes pey, 
and a hook. The hook is bent tightly 
round the claw, and from it the cord 
leads to the top of the clothes peg, 
which fits over the tap.—A.J., Utiku. 


SEPARATOR SHELF 


One of the most used, and handiest 
fittings on iny farm, is a shelf about 
%ft. wide, made of lin. mesh _ wire- 
netting, framed with 3in. by lin. tim- 
ber. This is fitted to the wall alongside 
the vat used tor washing the separator, 
and you can readily see the time it 
saves by holding all pieces of the 
machine after washing. It allows the 
fresh air to circulate all around them, 
as is not the case with the ordinary 
shelf.—Lavina, Wanganui. 


“THE DAIRYMAN‘S” 
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WASHING THE SEPARATOR 


A handy receptacle for washing the 
separator in can be made from an cld 
separator bowl. Turn the bow! upside- 
down on the washing bench and mark 


round it. Cut the circle out, push the 
bowl uy from the bottom and nail with 


BENCH 





Do not tet the tip of the 
bowl project above the bench. You can 
now take the tap out, and let thes 
water go, without the uecessity of 
putting the bow] away, or knocking 
holes in vour vat.—Ilarmer, Pahiatua. 


bgyn. mails 


“ITTING INFLATION RINGS 


The sometimes difficult job of in- 
serting the ring into the teat-cup in- 
Hation can be simply and quickly done 
as follows:—Dip an ale bottle in water 
and put the ring over the neck of it. 
Now take an inflation, double’ back 
about 2in. anc push over the neck of 
the bottle. Work the doubled-back part 
of the inflation forward over the ring. 


\ 
re 


\NELATOR FOLDED 


iy 
il | L RING 
IN 
a RING | PosiTiON 


When the inflation is pushed out 
straight, grasp it just above ring 


and pull off the bottle. The ring will 
then be in the right place. —‘‘Scotty,”’ 


— Rockville. 





Red Cover 


Is Seen Everywhere. 
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[COPY ] 
Certificate of 


REGISTRATION OF STOCK REMEDY 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that pursuant to the application of 
DOMESTIC & CHEMICAL SUPPLIES the stock-remedy mentioned 
hereunder is hereby registered under the Stock-remedies Act, 1934, 
for the rezistration period ending 22nd March, 1939. 


NAME OF STOCK-REMEDY: “DANISH STOCK-LIC.” 





Dated at Wellington this Rezistrar, Stock-remedies Registration Board. 
23rd day of March, 1936. (Signed) C. J. REAKES 
DOMESTIC & CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 
BOX 26 ss RAILWAY STREET, NEWMARKET 


| The C. & -_ ODLIN 
Timber and Hardware Co. Ltd. 


NEWMARKET and OTAHUHU. 


TO FARMERS! Ample stocks of Totara, Rimu and Matai at 

our Country Saw and Planing Mill. Cheaper lines for Sheds and 

Farm Buildings. Also Sawn Droppers, Hardwood Gates, Split 
Posts, Sawn Jarrah Posts. 

saute ial ood for Lap leienis Bridges, etc., ete. 








DAIRY UTENSILS 
you can DEPEND on! 


We are Manufacturers of 


VATS, COOLERS, STRAINERS, Etc. 


and cffer you the Service of cur Fully equipped Repair Workshop. | 
RETINNING of MILK CANS a Speciality | 


Our work is right and our prices are strictly reasonable — 
may we have the pleasure of quoting you? 


‘The 
HAMILTON HARDWARE CO. LTD. 


WARD STREET, HAMILTON. 
Phones: Warehouse, 4044; Workshop, 2130. 
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UBSTRUCTION IN THROAT 


When a cattle beast fed on root crops 
gets a piece lodged in the throat make 
a bridle with a wooden straight bit. A 
piece of an old shovel handle is the 
correct thickness for the bit. Saw this 
off to about Yin, long, and attach a 
fairly large wire ring to each end (to 
prevent the bit from slipping out of 
the mouth). Attach a strap to the 
rings to pass over the head, with buckle 
for adjustment. If the cow is quiet 
enough to be cornered and caught one 
man can put the bridle on by hanging 
it over his left shoulder and catching 





the the nostrils with finger 


beast DS 
and thumb ‘hen work the bit in the 
mouth with the right hand and _ slip 
the strap up over the head and adjust 
the buckle before letting the nostrils 


vo. The obstruction in the throat 
prevents the gases from escaping from 
the stomach and this blows the beast. 
but once the wooden bit is in the 
mouth this lets the gases out. Next 
morning the caw will be back to normal 
and the obstruction gone. The bridle 
ean then be taken off.—‘‘Sure Cure.” 





Mokau 
TEAT OINTMENT 
For healing rashes and eracks) ou 


cow’s teats I have found the following 
remedy very good, as well as econo- 
mical. Melt together Ilb. of mutton 
fat. one cup of coarse castor oil and 
three-quarters of a cup of kerosene 
Stir well until cold. This is also good 
for chapped hands.—A.J.L.. Linton 
An effective ointment for healing 
chapped and sore teats on dairy cows 
ean be cheaply made as follows:—One 
small bottle of castor oil, one cup of 
earbolic oil and enough fat to fill a 


"TRE 
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5lb. tin. Both oils heal, while the fat 
keeps the teats soft and healthy. | 
have used this ointment for years and 
have known other farmers to find it 
extremely good when applied before 
and after milking.—-J.C.. Wairoa. 


PULSATOR OILER 


Where the slide type of pulsator is 
used on milking-machines, to save a 
lot of work with the oil-can, drill a 
hole in the slide, din. deep with a in. 
or 4in. drill; taking care not to pierce 
the bottom of the slide. Then drill a 





1-321n. hole through the bottom of the 
slide. Fill the large hole with oil, which 
will gradually seep through the fine 
hole, thus supplying a constant film 
of oil on the slide. Cork the big hole 
lightly to keep out dust. With certain 
types of slide, a hole each end should 
he drilled. —‘* Farmer’s Lad.” 


FOR SUCKING COWS 
There is no simpler device to prevent 
a cow from sucking herself than that 
shown in the sketch. The stick should 
be of hardwood and the ends sharp- 
ened and firmly bound to the horns. 





a 
ome 


It can be removed when the cow loses 


which will 


Li; Ebb. 


the inclination to suck, 
usually be in a short time. 
Whakarongo. 
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Why You Should Install a “STARKIE” 


ABUNDANT BOILING WATER, an_ absolute 

necessity for complete sterilisation, is a feature 
cf this unit. Designed primarily for use in the milking 
shed, it has a tremendous advantage over the ordinary 
type of heater in that a continuous supply of boiling 
water is available. 


Ke ACCESSIBILITY, another factor in waterheaters 

is featured in the “Starkie.”” The heater is 
filled either by bucket or a tap above the filler. 
Hit The full-way one inch draw-off tap is placed at the 
| B= bottom of the cylinder, yet sufficiently high to prevent 
Ht G= all the water being drawn off, thus preserving the 
efement from damage. 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION, a feature strongly 

advised in any heater, ‘’Starkie’” engineers have 

THE sete eye at excelied themselves in the construction of the latest 

DAIRY HEATER. mode!. Made of heavy corrugated tinned copper and 

: supplied complete with heating element, insulation, 

Se ae a outer casing, tap and filler in all sizes. Delivered 
from the Makers. free to any station in the North Island. 


D. HENRY & CO. LTD. 


Water-heating Specialists — 12-14 Nelson Street, Auckland. 
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CHEAP MILK BUCKET 


Cut down a good clean tin so that it 
is about three-quarters of its original 
height. Work out the corners at the 
top until it is nicely rounded, then with 
a pair of pliers commence turning over 


a 4in. lip all round the top. This is 
simple if one works round the top 
several times, turning the edge out 
slightly more each time. When the 


edge is worked out at right angles to 
the sides. take a piece of No. 8 fencing 
wire slightly longer than the circum- 
ference of the top of the tin and com- 


BUCKET 
LUG 







Top ROLLEO 
Jf y RoUN? 
WIRE 


WIRE SOLOEREOD 
ON ROTTONM TO 


PREVENT 
WEAR 


mence by turning the lip over one end, 
then work right round, bending the 
wire as the edge is worked over it. 
When within an inch or so of the start- 
ing place cut the wire so that the two 
ends just fit together. The tin now has 
a rolled top that is very rigid as well 
as neat. Two old bucket lugs may be 
riveted on the sides or even _ holes 
punched for the handle. If two pieces 
of wire are soldered diagonally across 
the bottom it will stop the edges wear- 
ing out on the concrete floor. This 
type of bucket is easy to grip with the 
knees, whereas one with a round bottom 
is inelined to roll.—C.F.P., Nelson. 


CLEANING CONCRETE SHED 


Much time can be saved when clean- 
ing the concrete floors of sheds by 
using the following method: Before 
milking cover the whole surface with 
water; this prevents dirt and mud from 
sticking to the floor, which does not 
need any scrubbing. This method is 
very simple, and also leads to a great 
saving in brooms.—J.A.L.  Tirau 


“THE 
Has Subscribers 














Go 

— Joe 
WIRE HANDLE GRIP 

tc make a handy handle grip on - 


kerosene tins, cut a piece of ciaw 
rubber, about 4in. long te cover the 





hand grip. This rubber grip prevents 
your hands from being hurt by the 


narrow wire while’ lifting heavy 
weights.—‘‘ Ben.”’ Mahia. 


A SIMPLE HINGE 


his hinge serves very well for the 
door of a smal] cupboard or for the 
lid of a box in the cow shed. Get two 
staples the same size and file’ the 
points off so that they will not split 
the wood Now hammer cne into the 





vdge ot the article as shown at A, and 
link the other staple in to the other 
and hammer into lid, B. When fixing 
staples into the wood make sure you do 
not leave too much play: if you do the 
door or he will wobble —‘‘Digger,”’ 
lo phouse 
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in 22 Countries. 
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Now the 
World’s Best 


AND MADE IN NEW ZEALAND 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 
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MILKING MACHINE 


RUBBERWARE Specify the BRAND 
FOR ECONOMY and make sure that 
AND SERVICE you get it. 
Don’ 
on’t say 
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We also manujacture in New Zealand— 


“ REIDRUBBER ” Cycle Tyres. 
“REIDRUBBER” Tennis Balls. 

“ REIDRUBBER ” Fruit Jar Rings. 
“REIDRUBBER” Door and Car Mats. 


“ REIDRUBBER ” Mechanical and 
General Rubber Goods, etc., ete. 


which merit your support! 
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FENCE-BREAKING BULLS 


To contro] the savage, or fence- 
breaking bull, take two rings, and place 
One over each horn. Then join a light 
piece of chain across the forehead witb 
a big link in its centre for a rope to 
run through. Then, with a_ piece of 
plough line, with a snaplink fastened 
to one end, hook the snaplink to the 
ring in the bull’s nose. Take the other 
end of the rope up through the big 
ring on the bull’s forebead and down 
through the ring in the bull’s_ nose. 
Buckle a strap on the bull’s front leg 
and fasten the rope to pull the head 
down, according to the temper of the 







— 
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bull. It will be found that he can feed 
and he down, but cannot get his head 
up to do any damage. This will 
effectively contro] a bull that is hard 
on fences or inclined to rush. A couple 
of old rubber rings off the releaser, or 
milk pipes put on the horns first, will 
stop the rings from hurting the bull’s 
head, and a couple of old inflations on 
the chain across the forehead is an im- 
provement. —‘‘Jimmy,’’ Kiterang. 


BROOM RACK 


A sunple device to prevent the cow- 
yard broom and_ shovel from being 
blown or knocked down with resultant 
broken handles 1s made as follows:— 
In the top rail of the dummy _ bore 
two 3in. holes about one inch apart 
(depending upon the size of the broom 
handle). Take a piece of No. 8 plain 
wire and pass the end through one +f 
the holes, bring it back through the 
same hole forming a loop about two 
inches lone and three-quarter inch 


“ERE 
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wide. Pass the end through the other 
hole and return forming a similar loop, 
and staple the two ends uown. Tbs 
forms a space into which the broom 
handle fits. The springing action of tha 
wire prevents the broom coming out 
unless pulled. Bore another hole alone: 
side and through this pass the two 
ends of a wire bent to form a_haur- 
pin. Staple the ends and form a hook 


on which to hang the shovel.— 
“farmer.” Watuku. 
COW-YARD SCRAPER 


Cut a piece L8in. by Sin. out of a 40- 
yallon drum-lid and bend into the shape 
shown in illustration. Then ent out a 






FERRULE 
RIVE TED ON 





\ 


plece about 1¥in. by 2in ior a ferrule 


and drill it as required Bend back 
flanges and rivet to the centre of the 
scraper. This can be used either to pull 
dr push.—-‘* Interested.’’ Shannon. 


COWSHED DOOR HINGE. 


The sketch illustrates how a strong 
and cheap swivel or hinge can be made 
by the farmer himself for the ‘‘ walk- 
through ©’ doors in a cow shed. Cut a 


piece of scantling 38in x 2in and 6in 
Bore a 


long hole through centre of 






WOR SHORT PIECE OF 
* SCANTLING 
SOT 


Hat din side to take a halt or three 
quarter inch bolt. Nail this on to the 
door. Next bore a hole through the 
opening and closing lever A near the 
end. Through these holes put the bolt. 
and the swivel is complete.—‘‘ J. I. 
M..’’ Mohaka. 





Always Fights Farmers’ Battles. 
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For “A” GRADE MILK and SUPERFINE CREAM 


a 
| 
| 

Buy a 


“STEAM-WELL” 
STERILISER 


(OIL AND WOOD BURNER.) 


Abundance of Boiling Water 
and Saturated Live Steam 







BOILS IN 12 1937 MODEL. 
MINUTES. 










TWO MODELS 
(14-gal. and 15-gal. 
storage). 

Both complete with 
balleock, thus ensuring : 
a continuous supply of ff 

boiling water. 









MADE OF HEAVY 
COPPER AND 
HEAVILY TINNED. 












THE PRICES WILL 
PLEASE YOU. 










Write for full 
particulars. 






STEAM-WELL STERILISER AGENCY 
154 New North Road, AUCKLAND. 
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COUPLED PUMPS CREAM CAN BARROW 


The accompanying sketch clearly il- 


It is frequently an advantage to have : : 
‘ : ie -  lustrates the constructional details of a 


two pumps coupled to one source of cream can barrow which is cheap to 


— 
———) 
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make and easy to wheel. It will be 
found useful for many transport jobs 
on the farm.—C.S., Roto Ohura. 


A BRAN FEEDER 


If it 1s desired to feed bran or other 
supplementary concentrated food in a 
walk-through type of shed, for each 
exit door make a hoop of iron bar 3-8in. 
in diameter bent so as to form a swing- 
ing oblong when stapled to the door. A 
bag is suspended from this, and it is 
supported by a length of light rope. The 
latter passes through a pulley attached 


“tl 












power, thus enabling both skim milk oy | | | | 
and water te be pumped at the same \ 7 
i { { i 
| =e | 
| | 
| 
| | 
f 
\ 
| | 
| \ | | BAG 
— 
SREVIEW WOE VIEW 
— BOLT DOOR SHUT Ooor OPEN Sgt KEW 


to the top of the door and 1s attached 
to the rail on which the door-opener 
rests, allowing just enough slack so 
that when the door is opened the bag 
| Falls flat against the door—allowing the 
time. How this can be done IS illus- cow to pass—and when shut supports 
trated in the accompanying diagram.— _ the wire frame so that the cow may eat 
J.ROW.. Tangimoana. from it while in the bail. 








“THE DAIRYMAN” — 
N.Z.’s Leading Dairy Journal. 
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Keep the ; & 


Standard 
of Your 
Herd High 


By using only 


PERDRIAU 


MILKING MACHINE 


Rubberware 


ee 































Equip BEST BY TEST! 

yO UT Pe 
machine Inflations, tubings and 
to-day rings must be taintless | 
wii t oh before you can expect | 
PERDRIAU to obtain a_ superfine | 


test for your cream. | 
PERDRIAU milking | 
machine rubberware 
is absolutely taint- 
less and remember 
we stand behind | 
the service that | 
our goods will 


milkine 
machine rub- 
berware and 
prove for your- 
self the super- 
iority of this 
| scientifically 
| manufactured  pro- 


| duct. Stocked by all render. Ask 
leading stores and for ‘“ PER- 
Dairy Factories. DRE-O.” 


Be sure to ask for 


“PER - D R E - @* 

| Sole Dominion Wholesale Distributors: 

| THE NEW ZEALAND RUBBERWARE CO. LTD., 
Anzac Avenue, Auckland - - King Street, Palmerston North. 
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SKINNING BOBBY CALVES 

a crank. Put the drum in_ position, 


‘To construct a home-made winch tor 
skinning calves, place two strong posts 
in the ground about three feet apart. 
Tamp and stay well. Take a chisel and 
cut a D in each post about half-way up, 
and below the stays. Trim a_ lighter 
post ‘fround’’ to act as a drum, leav- 


POST TREE 
Ol ANCHOR 
f) 


ing the ends square to avoid slipping 
out. Bore an inch hole in one end of 
the drum. Bind the end with wire (or 
fit a ring). Hammer a 3ft. length of 
lin piping through the hole to act as 





“TRE 
N.Z.’s Oldest and 





bend a couple of bits of iron and screw 
into the posts to keep the drum in 
place. if ne tree is available put in 
another post about ten or twelve feet 
back and in the middle. skin the calf’s 
neck and open an old trace 


up. 









RING cS Sone Cad 
chain ana tie to rear post close to the 
bottom. leaving hook end free. Pass 


round the calf’s neck and hook on to 
itself. Get a piece ot wire clothes lne— 
staple to drum Take the other end to 
the calf. Place a round stone between 
the calf’s ears. Make a_slip-knot in 
the wire and pass round this. stone. 
A few turns on crank and the skin 
comes away quickly and_— easily.— 


 dsVieg PAIKUAL. 


KEROSENE TIN FRAME 


A combined handle and frame for a 
milking tin not only protects the tin, 
but can be taken off quite easily by 
just lifting the tin up through the top. 
The frame can be made as follows:— 
Take a piece of No. 8 fencing wire, 
long enough to go right round a kero- 
sene tin, and allow about six inches 
extra for making loops (one in the 
centre of each of two sides for the 
handle to hook into, and two -ioops, 
each equal distances from the centre 
top to corner of tin, in each of the 
two sides). These four loops should 
point downward. Next take two pieces 
of wire of the same gauge and long 
enough to pass under the tin and hook 
into the corresponding loops.—P.I.P. 
Martinborough. 


Best Dairy Paper. 
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[TIS MERELYA MATTER 
OF TIME 


before phosphates atone 
will fail you! 





alse must e used 








PACIFIC POTASH LImMiT ED 
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DOUBLE COW BAIL 


I have been using these bails for the 
past 20 years and find them very con- 
venient, especially for heifers or ner- 
vous cows. I am sending the measure- 
ments of mine, but these could be 
altered slightly to suit one’s conveni- 
ence. Width of bail, 7ft.; ground to top 
of rails, 5ft.; bottom rails, 10in. from 
cround Take two pieces of din. by 21n. 


Place an Sin. by lin. board in the centre 
and nail to the back, top and bottom 
cross-boards (this allows space for rope 
to act). Now, place two pieces of 4in. by 
Qin. slantwise, as shown, between the 
movable bar and the 8in. centre. Now, 
two pieces of 38in. by lin., 2ft. long. 
This ele them to ‘overlap in centre 
21n 3in. Put bolts 34in. by jin. in 
the on movable uprights and one 241n,. 


WIRE CONTROL 





and fix them, as per illustration, Zin. 
apart. Then two pieces of din. by 2in. 
fixed 10in. from ground Then nail an- 
other din. by 2in, 4in. from side of 
bail, each side Now, another 4in. by 
2in , only 10in. longer, to allow for fall 
to centre Bore hole through bottom 
two boards and this upright, and put 
a Tin. by iin. bolt through. Sore hole 
larger than bolt, so that it will turn 
easily. Make this a from the first up- 
right, then nail a piece of 3in. by lin. 
across the top for a stop, 7in. from fixed 
upright; this allows for cow’s neck. 
Also. do the same for the other side. 


by dif. In centre. ax shown. Drive a 
ere in just above the centre bolt and 
attach a cord (sash-cord size). Now, nail 
2 board across your rafters straight over 
the centre and with a bit of wire at- 
tach a small gaivanised pulley block 
and bring rope through. Then place an- 
other pulley block on your upright be- 
hind cows and bring the rope through; 
let it hang down about 3ft. and attach 
a weight, “such as a plough-wheel axle. 
This, lifted up and down, will open and 
elose your bail and you do not have to 
go to the head of a cow.—' Ajax.’ 
Mossburn. 





“THE 


DAIRYMAN® — 


Independent Champion of the Man on the Land. 
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for All 
Buildings.... 


All farm buildings are PERMANENT, 
CLEANER, STRONGER and more 
DURABLE if erected in Concrete. 








Concrete resists wind and weather, cold 
and heat, and the structure that is built 
of concrete stands firm, stays sound. 
Reduce your farm maintenance costs. 
Start to-day to build for permanence, 
and for the best concrete use Wilsons 
“Star ”’ Brand Portland Cement, 


Write us for a FREE copy of any of the 
following interesting booklets :— 


. “Concrete Utility Paths, Yards and Floors.” 
“Concrete for the Home.” 

“Factors of Good Concrete.” 

“Concrete Fence Posts.” 


WILSONS w.z) PORTLAND 
CEMENT LTD. - AUCKLAND 


PON 
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PIPING COWSHED DOOR LEVER 


The levers for opening and closing 
the ‘“‘ walk through’’ doors of a 
cowshed can be made of din. galvanised 





pipe. They are easily cleaned, light, 
and not easily broken or damaged. 
It requires 6ft. of pipe, one T, 
one socket and a cap; also one 
BOLT 
Eg 
JOINT 
i 
’ 
' 
e 


DETAIL OF 


6in. bolt, din. prefered. Take a_ block 
of wood 38in. by 2in. by 61n. and bore 
a din. hole through it lengthwise. Then 
cut out a piece wide enough to let the 
socket in on one side. Then nail the 
block to the door. our feet back, cut 


PETONE 


the pipe and put in a socket which acts 
as the stay for the door handle. bore 
two holes through the board at the 
back of the dummy: one lin. hole 
which will easily let the socket through 
and the other hole lin. a little below 
and two inches to one side. Then, with 


BORRD. 


a key-hole saw, connect the holes. When 
the socket is pulled back through the 
ldin. hole it can be slipped sideways 
to the lin. hole which will hold it. The 
end of the pipe has a cap screwed on it 
—QO.W., Kohukohu. 


SUITS — 


Finish and Fit Unsurpassed. 
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Practical Ideas— 
Sound Construction 


and Reliability 


are built into 


‘HAYMAN’ 
ELECTRIC 
INCUBATORS 
and BROODERS 





Turn your CHICKS into CHEQUES. 


Send For Free Interesting 12 Page 
Catalogue to 


L. T. HAYMAN LTD. 
20 Fanshawe Street, AUCKLAND. 











A Revolutionary Development 
in the Preservation of Timber. 


Treated with CUPRINOL the follow- 
ing are permanently protected from 
Mildew, Rot and Decay. 

Outsheds, Cow Bails, Cattle Covers, 
Fencing Posts ————————— Gates. 
ALL OUTDOOR SURFACES. 
The advent of CUPRINOL on the 
Australian market has revolutionised 
all previous ideas rezarding the pre- 
servation of timber. 

CUPRINOL gives absolute protection 
against all forms of Rot and _ the 
attacks of wood-destroying insects. 
CUPRINOL is composed of chemical 
salts which, being non-soluble in 
water, can never be washed or 
weathered out. 

It is obtainable in every town from 
the Authorised DULUX Distributors 
or for further information if required 
write direct to 


BRITISH AUSTRALIAN LEAD 


MANUFACTURERS PTY. LTD. 


Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, 
and Dunedin. 


DAIRY FARMS, SHEEP and 
CATTLE RUNS... 


When buying or selling 


— consult us 


—C. FO BENNETT LTD. 


LAND & ESTATE AGENTS. 


(Experienced farmer in charge of department.) 


Corner Queen and Shortland Streets, Auckland. 
Telephone 42-840 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


IN THE POULTRY RUN 





SUSPENDED PERCHES 


Suspended, movable roosts or perches 
in the fowlhouse will protect fowls from 
redmite. Te fit these use wire stirrups 
attached to each side of the house. 
These carry the roosts which project 





WIRE PIN 


through the stirrups about ldgin., and 
have holes bored through near the ends 
for wire drop pins, which prevent them 
coming loose or turning round. The 
roosts can be easily removed, kerosened 
and replaced.—C.C., Gisborne. 


HINT ON FUMIGATION 


Directed into a poultry house through 
a pipe or kose, carbon monoxide gas 
from the exhaust of a motor-car or 
tractor will kill lice and mites. as well 
as spiders, bugs and flies. Seal the doors, 
windows and cracks as tightly as pos- 
sible. Then set the carburettor to pro- 
duce a rich fuel mixture, and let the 
motor run for several minutes. The gas 
will penetrate all parts of the build- 
ing and kill every living thing inside. 
This method will be found to be very 
cheap and exceedingly effective. Of 
course, ventilate the house well before 
re-entering it or replacing poultry.— 
“Van. Christehurch 


DRINKING TROUGH. 


Fake a piece of galvanised down 
pipe about three inches in diameter 


and of any desired length. Cut out an 
opening at the top as shown, and turn 
the edges in. Solder up both ends, and 
at one end solder an overflow pipe, on 
a level with the water when full. Put 


TAP 


—VATER ViPE OUTSIDE 
WALL — 









_FOORL INE 


— 


the overflow through the outside of the 
poultry house—connect with the water 
supply and allow the tap to drip. There 
will then always be a supply of fresh 
water and the overflow pipe will keep 
the house dry. Put the trough on 
brackets about three or four feet from 
the floor and proyide a board for the 


fowls to stand on when drinking.— 
C.p).P.. Havelock North 


GUARDING AGAINST RATS. 


Here is a good idea for keeping rats 
from young poultry. Rodents often bur- 
row under the coop and gnaw through 
the wood. Put four small posts firmly 
in the ground, leaving them !ft or 15in 
high and squaring them on top Lift 
the coop on to these posts after the 
poultry are shut up for the mght and 
lift it down in the morning. Since | 
have started this idea | have had no 
trouble with rats and can recommend 
it.—F.R.L.H.. Awa-iti 





CONSULT BALDWIN, SON & CAREY — 
Patent Agents, Wellington — About Your Invention. 
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World’s “PATENTS” Agents 


That simple idea that strikes you may mean a fortune if Patented. 


Any improvement to a farm implement, household article or 
process of manufacture has retired thousands. 


All advice freely given and opinions 
expressed on your idea if you write. 


HENRY HUGHES LIMITED 


REGISTERED PATENT AGENTS, 209 Dilworth Bldg., Auckland. 


The Auckland Manager is D. B. Hutton, First-class Engineer, 
B.T. (London), who will report to you without cost if you will 
mention this paper. 
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FOR CITY OR 
SPORTS WEAR. 


FOR THE MAN 
ON THE LAND. 


@ Coats @ Trench Coats 

@® Jackets ® Golf Jackets 

@ Leggings @ Fishing Jackets 

ON a @ Mountaineering | 
@ Ladies’ and Coats 


Children’s Coats 
@ Ladies’ and 


SOLD BY LEADING Children’s Coats 


germane ASK YOUR DEALER 
THROUGHOUT NEW S U 
ZEALAND. TO SHOW YOU 


“ ROYLETE ” 
GARMENTS, OR 

: WRITE FOR FREE 
= LIST TO DEPT. “ M,” 


Sole Manufacturer 


. LEROY 81 QUEEN ST., 
var AUCKLAND, C.1. 





Established 1852 
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UNRUSTABLE TROUGH 


An ordinary tin bucket as a_con- 
tainer for the fowls’ drinking water 
rusts through quickly, but if an old 


‘ 
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battery case with the divisions knocked 
out is used, it will last indefinitely. A 
cover can be made out of an _ old 
bucket, as in the sketch.—I°.B., Have- 
lock North. 


SAFETY NEST 


To prevent fowls eating their eggs 
make the nest in the following manner 
from a butter box, which should be 
nailed or bolted to the wall. Nail a 






OPENING 
SHOWN BY 
DOTTEN 
LINE 


board to form a false bottom inside 
the box giving it a slight slope and 
leaving sufficient space between the 
board and the side of the box for the 
egg to pass to the lower floor. Cut 


F. A. 








IQs 


an opening with a keyhole saw through 
the wall of the house and side of box 
between the false and true bottom 
ot the box to get the eggs out. A piece 
of canvas should be tacked at ‘‘A’”’ to 
prevent the egg from breaking. A wire 
support should be fixed at ‘‘B.”’ You 
will find that this nest gives very good 
results, for it not only prevents hens 
from eating eggs, but also saves time 
and disturbing the hen.—‘‘larmer,”’ 
Lower Moutere. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


To save the necessity of coming home 
to feed fowls with grain in the evening, 
put enough corn in a box having a 
hinged bottom. Rest the extension 
from this hinged bottom on the alarm 
of the clock. Set the alarm for any 
hour when feeding is required, and 






L WHEN RELEASE L 


HINGE ». Bottom oF 


LOR HO 


7 VAAN 


WIDOT BOPRUS TO SCATIER FLECT 


when the alarm goes off the extension 
on the alarm winder drops off and 
allows the bottom to drop, thus re- 
leasing the wheat, which falls on to a 
spreader. If used regularly the alarm 
will also call the fowls to their feed.— 
W.W., Stoke. 


REMOVABLE ROOST 


A roost which is very simply erected 
and handy can be made of a piece of 
slightlvy-rounded 2in. x 2in. board, with 
a hole bored at each end. This board is 
slipped over two pieces of old piping 
as uprights, which are sunk into the 
sround. As this to: is removable, the 
roost does not hinder the cleaning of 
the fowlhouse.—R.S., Christchurch. 





ryt 
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Refer Page 36 
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Farmers — And Harmers 
Thought on National Welfare 





| 
| 
| No farmer wishes deliberately to be a harmer 
of himself, his family or his country, He sets 
out to work by the Golden Rule of a Fair Deal. 


He knows that the railways—of which he its 





one of the owners—are necessary for his 





welfare with their low rates for heavy freight, 
inwards and outwards. Therefore, in his 
recognition of the basic principle of the Fair 
Deal, he will also use the railways for the 
smaller lots of goods on which the rates are 
necessarily higher. Otherwise the charges on 
heavy low-rated goods would not be so attrac- 


tive. Lopsided treatment of the railways is 








harmful. 


One Good Turn Deserves Another ! 
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BOTTLE FOUNTAIN 


A drinking fountain for a_ small 
poultry run can be made from an ordin- 
ary wine bottle, supported against a 
wooden back. The neck rests in a 
shallow bowl. The back is made of a 
piece of three-quarter-inch wood, 1ldin. 
by five inches. The top is the shape of 
a semi-circle. The stand is five inches 
square, of three-quarter-inch wood, 
firmly screwed to the back. A 123in. 
length of galvanised wire is bent over 
to the curve of the top, the ends taking 
a screw on either side. A further sup- 
port, at a height of five inches, con- 
sists of a 12in. length of wire, looped 
to take the neck of the bottle. (In mak- 
ing same, bend the centre around the 
bottle neck to be used, and twist the 
two ends for a distance of one and a- 
half inches.) Drill three holes; one in 
centre and the others one and a-quarter 
inches away. (Centre hole a trifle larger 
than the others.) The ring should be so 
adjusted that the neck of the bottle can 





pass through it. The ends of the wire 
are bent at right angles at the back, 
and then brought through the holes to 


the front and pressed back quite flat. ‘‘Crow,’’ 








The dish is held in position with two 
screwed-on triangular blocks. The cork 
should project about three-quarters of an 
inch, and have a V-shaped cut for its 
complete length to allow the water to 
How out as air enters to replace it. To 
use, nearly fill both dish and bottle 
with water, invert the bottle (slipping 
it through both wire rings) and let it 
rest on bottom of dish. The drinking 
fountain should be placed in a conveni- 
ent position, at least six inches from the 
ground, and the bottle will keep the 
dish filled for several days without 
further attention.—‘‘Green  Parrot,”’ 
Martinborough. 


COOP FOR BROODY HENS 


The best and most humane method of 
discouraging broody hens from sitting 
is to place them in a crate, constructed 
as in the illustration, and suspend this 





The door 


in the fowlhouse. is in the 
top, and both sides and bottom are 
made of laths 13in. wide and the same 
distance apart. Make the frame of 2 x 2 
inch timber, and measurements 20 x 20 
inches will be found sufficiently big.— 
Otoko. 








Protection of Previously Published Inventions is Useless — 


Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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WATER FOR CHICKS 


Several people have remarked on my 
method of giving water to day-old 
chicks, so 1 am passing on the idea for 
what it is worth, even though the 
season is rather advanced for some to 
take advantage of it. The articles 


needed are a preserving jar, a circular 
piece of wood and a saucer. The jars I 
use are a little larger than the ordin- 
ary 2lb. jam bottle. The wood needs to 
be about half an inch thick, cut large 
to show 


enough a half-inch margin 


GROOVE 


WOOD 





round the mouth of the jar, and the 
groove cut iin. deep and about #in. 
wide. Get a large, deep saucer; the 
shallow kind are no good for this pur- 
pose. For a start only half-fill the jar 
with warm water (warm water is best 
for the chicks). Place the wood, groove 
side down, on the mouth of the jar 
and place the saucer on the wood. 
Hold the jar with the right hand on 
the bottom, keeping the saucer and 
wood firmly in position with the left 
hand and smartly invert the whole lot. 
Until one gets expert at this it is best 





OSMOND’S WORLD 


The Best Always will Cost the Least — 


to do the inverting outside the chicken 
house. Place the lot on a wide, short 
piece of board; the top of a kerosene 
case will do. This helps to keep the 
chicks from scratching chaff into the 
water. I'he water will run out into the 
saucer, until the groove is covered, 
when no more will come out until the 
chicks start to drink. As the chicks get 
older, raise the board by placing two 
short bits of 4in. x 2in. under it on 
their flat and later, on their edge. This 
method is for chicks from a day old 
up to about six weeks old, at which 
age they Jump on top of the jar and 
sometimes upset it. With three jars, 
etc., | water chicks in lots up to 400. 
One can see when the water is getting 
low. What is of greater advantage, [ 
never have any wet chicks. Remove the 
jars when bedding the chicks down at 
night, and give fresh, warm water in 
the morning.—Handy A., Weston. 


ECONOMY POULTRY HOUSE 


A poultry house, built as shown, has 
many advantages over the usual type. 
The overhead is reduced without sacri- 
ficing the floor space, thereby effecting. 
a saving of 20 per cent in material. 
The walls are built at a 60 degree 






{ 
WINDOW 


allows the sunlight to 


which 
reach the entire floor through the win- 


angle, 


dows. The more constant temperature 
possible in this type of building de- 
creases mortality and increases profits. 
—Jack, Ruatoria. 


FAMED REMEDIES. 
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COILED-COIL LAMP 


Scots are not the only people who appreciate extra yalue for money. That's 
what you get from the CROMPTON special Coiled-Coil filament—up to one- 
fifth more light for the same current consumption. No wonder so many people 
are going in for the better light of CROMPTON Coiled-Coil Lamps. Your 
CROMPTON stockist will tell you all about them — see him to-day. 


THE LAMP OF LASTING BRILLIANCE 
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Genuine 
“BLACK LEAF 
AQ” 


The Standard 40% 
Nicotine Sulphate. 


In Original Containers 
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If you would enjoy the delights of 
good garden your vegetables and 
owefs must have protection against 
insect pests. Experienced gardeners 
everywhere guard their gardens with 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Economical —a little makes a lot of 
Spiz . Effective—“Black Leaf 40” has 
ouble killing action—by contact 


and also by fumes. . ss 

Directions on label and free leaflets 
tell how to kill certain insects and 
describe many uses for this versatile 
insecticide. : 





Obtain Your Supplies 





Worms in sheep cost you money— 
save by drenching. Agricultural 
Colleges recommend a solution of 
copper sulphate and “Black Leaf 40” 
as a cheap control. Directions are 
given on packages’ labels. ® Drench 
your flock and get rid of stomach worms. 


Guard against Lice, Tick & Scab _ 
DIP with “BLACK LEAF 40” 


“Black Leaf 40” always uniform—always - 

Gependable. Used as a dip it kills scab- 

mite, sheep ticks and lice on live stock. 

Sold by dealers everywhere in original, 
factuiy -3ealed packages, 


i wb Za 
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“ BLACK LEAF 40” 


THE GENERAL UTILITY 
INSECTICIDE a 
is packed to suit your requirements. 







Accept Original Containers Only. 


Procure your supplies from yours 
Local Storekeeper, Stock andi 
Station Agent, or Merchant. 


5 OUR: L 

pind, Cap-Brush“ Applicator , x 

se Sees makes “BLACK LEAF 40" 5s 

} *. GO MUCH FARTHER ORI 
DASH IN FEATHERS... $ 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
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A CHEAP SEED BARROW 


Quite a useful little seed sower for 
turnips and other small seed can be 
made by mounting an old cannister 
(out of a drill) between two light 
wheels (2ft. in diameter). As the seed 
falls from the revolving cannister it is 
conducted by a piece of tin, fashioned 
to form a spout, into the furrow made 


SIMPLE SEED SOWER 


To sow small seeds such as turnips, 
peas, etc, with expedition, mix a 
quantity of seed with artificial manure, 
ground lime, dry sand or soil. To make 
the distributor, take a sound old tea- 
pot of fairly large size, and cut an inch 
or two off the spout. Put the seed or 
mixture in this, and sow through the 
spout, using an up and down move- 
ment combined with a swing. To make 
a furrow or hole, a piece of light, flat 
iron may be attached as a permanent 
fixture to the bottom of the distribu- 
or. It will serve to cover the seed alsa. 
This tool is invaluable in ‘‘patching’’ 
or filling in blank spaces in rowed 
crops.—Hustler, Rangitata. 


by a peg placed, immediately in front. 
The frame is made of light wood and 
is very easy to push. For covering the 
seed attach a chain to the frame and 
you have completed an implement 
which you will find very useful for re- 
sowing blanks in your root crops, and 
for garden use.—‘‘Chaffy,”’ Waihola. 


KNEE PROTECTOR 


For work such as weeding entailing 
kneeling, suitable knee protection is re- 
quired to ensure maximum ease and 
comfort Take a length of old motor- 





FITS OVER 
KNEES 





INNER TURE 
tyre inner tube and cut to shape as 


shown in the sketch. This pad will last 
a -long time and is far less cumber- 
some than most types of protection.-— 
“Gardener.’’ Gleniti. 





HIGGS & O'DONNELL 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodword Street, Wellington. 
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YOU CANT 
FOOLA 
FARMER SAC 





The commonsense and 





| shrewd judgment of the 
man on the land cannot 
be overcome by mere statements on reliability and regularity— 
he must see for himself, form his own opinion and above all 
have positive proof. Yates have proved and are proving the 
high quality of their seeds—ask any farmer his opinion. There 


is our proof—a satisfied customer. 





Mark you, Yates have not built up their reputation on 
haphazard tests but on years of intense scientific research, 


and the result is— 


Yates Reliable Seeds 








Arthur Yates and Co., Lower Albert Street, Auckland. 
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POTATO-PLANTING HINTS 
The following idea for carrying pota- 
toes while planting is in every way 
more convenient than buckets. Take a 
piece of scrim or bagging, and tie two 
pieces of rope to the bottom corners, 
to go around the planter’s waist, and 
a wider strap to the other corners, as 
in the illustration, to loop over the 
shoulders. In this way the weight is 
carried on hips and shoulders, leaving 





both hands free. To fill, lft the loop 
over head and lay sacking flat on 
ground, and for planting both hands 
can be used alternately to drop the 
potatoes along the furrow. 


—T.D.R., Motueka. 
USE FOR OLD TYRES 


To prevent narrow wheels such as 
those of a wheelbarrow from sinking in 
lawns or soft ground, cut an old motor 
tyre to fit the circumference and wire 
the joins tightly to the wheel. This does 
not make the barrow any harder to 
push and is a great help to gardeners. 
The idea may be appled to trolleys 
for carting out turnips in wet weather. 


—‘‘Chaffie,’’ Waihola. . 


FOR DIGGERS 


lo prevent working boots from being 
cut by the shovel, nail two toe-plates 





into positicn as shown in diagram.— 
‘“Ben,’’ Mahia 


WEEDING TOOL 


A weeding implement which will be 
found to be of exceptional value be- 
cause of its grip and lightness and also 
because you can manipulate it among 
the flowers or vegetables, can be made 
from three pieces of strong fencing wire 
about lft. long. and a short piece of 
round wood for a handle Twist the 
wire together, leaving about 3in. at 
the end to bend and spread for claws. 
The ends should be flattened with a 
hammer. Then attach the twisted ends 


to the handle and rivet.—‘‘Weeder,”’ 
Waikato. 
GARDEN RAKE 
This rake was made from  5-inch 


square galvanised nails driven through 
bored holes in the head 23 inches apart. 
The head was made from an old oar. 
and the handle from manuka. Put the 
thin end of the handle through a small 





ee 
| Race 

Lf: 

@ 

2 

Sj T Ving 
Tie, 
nole in the head. The brace wire is 


bent over after passing through holes 
in the head. and the ends should be 
fastened with small staples. ‘he head 
should be tapered to each end. This 
rake is excellent for gathering hay or 
rubbish, and also for raking a large 
garden for vegetables.—N.H.. Takaka. 





Your ideas should be patented— 


Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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LOWEST MARKET QUOTATIONS: | 


DO YOU REALISE 


that 


Turners €? Growers 


LIMITED 


CITY MARKETS 
AUCKLAND 


& 


Hold regular Sales on Consignment 
of 
POULTRY 
BUTTER 
EGGS 
PRODUCE 


and 


FRUIT 


And that Your Requirements of 


FERTILISERS, GRAIN, SACKS, ETC. 


can be supplied at the 
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SPACING GARDEN PLANTS 


Take a suitable piece of stick to make 
the holes with (I use the handle of an 
old spade). Tie a piece of wire around 
this just far enough up the stick to 
allow for the correct depth of the hole. 


OLO 
SPADE 
HANOLE 





Leave one end of this wire projecting 
for the distance required between the 
plants. This wire will leave a mark 
on top of the ground, and will show 
exactly where the next plant should he 
put in.—Old Faithful, Nuhaka. 


HEAVY GARDEN HOE 


To make a servicable garden hoe from 
an old chaffcutter blade, cut the blade 
to the length required for the size of 





Secure a 
lin. by 4in. by 6in. long. Bend it round 
a piece of lin. round iron to make the 


hoe. piece of horseshoe iron 


hole for the handle and weld the two 
ends together. Flatten them down to 
about 3in. in thickness and rivet on to 
the blade as in the diagram.—‘‘Tarm- 
hand’’ Havelock North. 


FRUIT PICKER 


lake an empty can—almost any small 
eylindrical tin will do—and with tin 
snips cut to the shape shown. Clout 
tacks or short large-headed nails may 
be used for attaching it to a suitable 
long stick. This will prove very useful 






| HANOLE 


| 


4 


for picking figs, passion [truit or any 
other which may be out of reach and 


which would be damaged by falling. In 
this case the fruit falls into the can.— 
NIA. Takaka 


WIRE TRELLIS 


A string trellis attached to the side 
of the house with staples or nails, is 
not only difficult to remove but damages 


: ns 
T SCREW ENES 


the paint. To avoid this, and at the 
same time provide a trellis support 
which will be neat and practical, bend 
a heavy wire into loops as shown, and 
drive screw-eyes into the wall to receive 
it.—‘* Duffy ’’ Nuhaka. 


PETONE SUITS TO MEASURE — 
Keep Their Shape — Always Stylish! 
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MONEY TO LEND 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


of 


Approved City and Country Freeholds 


at 
Apply to any Agency of:— 


Government Life Insurance Department 


W. E. ARNOLD, HEAD OFFICE, 
Commissioner. WELLINGTON. 


_HUDSON SPRAYERS 




















We Ke aw Why PRAY for a Good Crop? 
ANS ER SP SPRAY and Insure It! 
— \ gies Orchards and gardens need 


i) lynx ema spraying now to protect fruit 
ie asainst blights and insects. 
Te YU Re It’s good crop insurance to 
o> \ Ss|own a Hudson sprayer. Easy 
y * ) to use—delivers a killing mist, 

Pe costs but little to own. 
R We handle Hudson Sprayers 
Le a, | fe y= of all sizes and types from 5 
eee emi MS oy cestol00gallons. Letushelp 
The Hudson Line includes: you get the best results with 
Sprayers e Garden Tools e Poultry fungicides and insecticides. 


Equipment e Barn Equipment 


Pumps e Tanks e Accessories See us now, before it’s too late. 


ALL HARDWARE STORES 
N.Z. Distributors: J. A. MESSENGER LTD., AUCKLAND. 
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Take a good hard piece of wood 28in. 
long of 2in. x lin. and drill it with 
holes evenly spaced. Now cut eleven 
pieces of No. 8 wire 16in. long and bend 
as in figure (c). Now push these 
through the holes which should be a 


HFFECTIVE 


To make an easy and inexpensive 
bird-frightener the materials required 
are: One 3ft. piece of straight-grained 
4 x 2 timber, two pieces of thin pine 
board lft. x 6in., a 7ft. length of sap- 
ling, a 2ft. x 3in. bridge-bolt or other 
piece of round iron, a kerosene tin and 
a round tobacco tin. When preparing 
the tan it is a good plan to make a 
few extra saw-cuts in the timber, as 
in sketch No. 2. It is necessary to drill 
three holes pointing in different direc- 
tions through the top of the post sc 
that the fans can be set facing the 
wind. Do not forget to put a small 
stone to act as a rattle in the tin. Place 
the tobacco tin. punched through the 
centre, between the post and the kero- 
sene tin. It is better not to attach the 
fan te the tin, for if left free, even 
a light wind will set the former re- 
volving, and when sufficient speed is 
attained the fan will grip the tin and 
turn it. Finally, do not erect the de- 
vice near your neighbour’s residence! 


NECESSITY 


IS OFTEN THE MOTHER OF 


HOME-MADE TWO-SIDED RAKE 






ee 


FIG C 


tight fit and bend to shape. Next take 
an old handle and fit, using a piece of 
No. 8 wire for support as shown. This 
rake will not keep catching in the grass 
if used blunt side down.—‘‘Helper,”’ 
Awapunl. 


SCARECROW 


tt ee 
= Saeirs 


—-F. H. W., Morven. 


INVENTION — 


So Father Your Ideas for Profit — See Page 144. 














CHAPTER VIIL. 
IDEAS FOR THE FENCER 





STRAINING THE 


A fencer often needs to take a fresh 
grip with his strainer, when straining 
a long stretch of new fencing. To do 
this, when you have strained up to 
the last link in vour chain, take wire 





HAMMER 





A over the lever and down through 
the grip B. Insert your hammer between 
the wire and the grip, and then bring 
wire A up and over grip B. Release 
the strainer and slip grip C back along 
wire A —Mack, Te Pohue 


Many small farms have not a wire 
strainer. Here is a simple method of 
tightening wires, more especially when 
putting up a temporary fence, When 
putting on your wire, leave about a 
foot of wire over at the corner post. 
In this, make a loop, putting the crow- 
bar through and levrering round the 





take the bar out 


Staple tight, 
and staple the loop round the post. 
By leaving the loop on the end of the 
wire instead of filing it off, the staples 
can be taken out at any time and the 


post. 


wire re-strained —H.C S Richmond 





CONSULT 


For All Life 


FENCE WIRES. 


For joining wires-in a fence so that 
they can be tightened again if neces- 
sary without cutting the knots; take 
two pieces of iron about 38in. long of 
any thickness, and }intolin. wide. 
Bore twc holes in each piece lin. apart, 





and thread the wire through the holes 
as in the diagram, making sure the 
pieces are as close together as it is 
possible to get them. This will hold 
without slipping against any strain.— 
TPN.?.,; Picton. 


STRAINING NEW FENCES 


Best results can be obtained when 
straining up the wire on a new fence 
by using three strainers, or other strain- 
ing gear. Use a wire strainer on each 
of the top and bottom guide plain 
wires, keeping them on all the time. 
When the posting is finished, use the 
third wire strainer for straining the 
intermediate wires It will always be 
found that the top or bottom guide 
wire has slackened off while straining 


the middle ones. It is then just-a 
matter of pulling them up as the wire 
strainers are on them already. I always 
use the older wire strainers for holding 
the two guide wires while straining the 
middle ones.—‘‘Hicks Bay,’’ East Coast. 


F, A. ME, 


Insurances. 
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INEXPENSIVE STRAINERS 


To make a cheap wire-strainer take 


a piece of lin. pipe a foot long. Drill 


holes in it. In using the strainer, wire 
loops are put around the post and the 


wire to be strained is brought up 
through the loop from the bottom and 
put through the centre hole on the 


Needed, two round pieces of wood. 
First make a loop in wire A, then pass 
wire B through loop. Place one of the 
pieces of wood (first stick) across the 
loop and pass wire B over this stick. 
Then make another loop (second loop) 
at the bend of wire B. Now pass the 
second stick through second loop (as 


shown in figure 1). Then turn second 
stick in an _ anti-clockwise direction 


strainer. The lever-bar is then put 
; round first stick. 


STAPLED 





The wire B will be gradually drawn in 
through first loop and wound round first 
stick. When the wire is strained to the 
required tension take out the second 
stick and commence to unroll the wire 
wound round first stick back along 
wire B, and at the same time twist the 
loose end of wire B back along wire 


B.—J.1.I., Christchurch. 
INTERMEDIATE STRAINER 


through either of the end holes and 
twisted round and round until the wire 
is tight. Then pull back along the 
wire twisting back on the wire to tie 
and unrolling off the strainer at the 
same time.—‘‘Shepherd,”’ Feilding. 


\ . 
ORDINARNV FENCING POST A| K“ Wit HOLES BORTO 
\ 


S2SaN PWIWN3LS 
Fa 
STRAIN WERE 


WIRES TED ____ WIRES TEO 
WERE (o— 0 ae HEA | 
yj jee Y 7, WOres 2 DEEP > Y 
SY 2%e0s ARoss BLOKZ~ ™\ 4 j 
Y) —*\ Z| ,_30n4 steanns = As Y 
GU_RW.. Wooden BLoot Z 7, DEV LONG OF WISTED £7 rahe 
eT DET LONG 4 , WRE Wuwa LOOP IN eee 
Ur), == RN END PEGS 


a ‘ (as LECT) . 
well. There is actually no strain on the 


post itself, and no necessity to use stays 
where it is not set on an angle to the 
fence line.—Fencer. Wairarapa. 


Invent in Respect of the Subject of Which You Have the Greatest Knowledge. 
Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 


A satisfactory straining post in a line 
of fencing can be made from an ordin- 
ary fencing post bored for the wires as 
illustrated. Use a stout post and foot it 
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“LION —the drink for 
the Man On The Land! 


After a day’s work out-of- 
doors there’s nothing more 
refreshing than a wholesome 
brewed malt beverage. For 
centuries beer has been the 
popular drink in England’s 
rural districts. Englishmen 
brought the good old custom 
with them to New Zealand. 


For more than a generation 
LION has been first favourite 
with the Man on the Land— 
he knows that “ hard work 
takes it out of you, but LION 
puts it back.” 





Malt for Digestion—Hops for 
Appetite — Sugar for Energy 
—Yeast for Health—all these 
are supplied to the system by 
LION. No beverage could be 
better than this “Good Honest 
Beer.” 





Always ask for LION and 
you'll always enjoy the best. 


LION 


PALE ALE 


Made by: 
New Zealand Breweries Ltd. 
Khyber Pass, Auckland. 
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BRACED STAYS 


When putting in a stay on the down- 
hill side of an angle post, it is hard to 
hx effectively without putting in a 
long or tilted stay. This, however, can 
be overcome by driving in a heavy peg 
at the required distance, against which 





the stay is to butt. Then staple two 
wires around the post at ground level 
and carry to the top of the peg. Fit 
the stay, twitch the wires, and there 
is no fear of the stay ever loosening.— 
H.F.D., Tikokino. 


STAY SUBSTITUTE 


A satisfactory straining post and 
stay can be made from light posts and 
a length of four by two scantling in 
the following manner. Let the four by 
twc into the tops of each post and 
from the ground level of the gate post 





take a double thickness of No. & wire 
to the top of the stay post. Tighten 
the wire by twitching and it will be 








SS Te 


found that neither post can be moved 
by the tightest strain. Ihe tence wires 
should go through the stay post (not 
stapled on the side) and anchored to 
the strainer (gate post) in the usual 
wav.—‘‘ Tom.,’’ Maraitotara. 


ANGLE-POST STAY 


To find the correct angle for the 
stay on a corner post on a fence line 
draw four lines parallel with the two 
fence lines on top of the post, using a 
piece of 2 by 1 on a folded 3ft. rule. 





SiRECTION oF 
STAY 


I'he lines should cross each other. Then 
draw a line bisecting the points where 
these lines cross. This is the correct 
line for the stay if it is to give the post 
maximum support.—S.J.B., Masterton. 


COMBINED STAY TIE 


Where a strainer situated in a tence 
line takes the strain from both sides, 
it is usual to have two stays. This can 
be avoided. and the post held. rigid 


STame 





against either or both strains by using 
one stay and a twitch wire as illus- 
trated. Where timber is scarce and 
expensive this will be found an eco- 
nomical and efficient stay.—W.M BS., 
airdown 


Contented Stock Breeds Happy Families — 


OSMOND’S WORLD 





FAMED REMEDIES. 





1 
“ 
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PULLING STUBBORN POSTS 


Take two pieces of 4in. by 4in. timber 
about four feet long and bolt together 
as shown in the sketch. Brace at the 





bottom with a cross-piece. Hook a 
snigging chain round the bottom of 
the post and over the device and pull 
with horses or tractor This is an easy 
way to take out posts when removing 
an old fence.—B R.. Kawa Kawa. 


This method is unbeatable where a 
line of posts has to be pulled out. Drive 
the tractor alongside, put a chain round 
the bottom of the post and make fast 
to a gripper on the back of the wheel. 





Put a piece ot timber between the top 
of the post and the wheel to keep the 
fender out of danger, then move for- 
ward in low gears and out it comes.— 
Amos. 


Even though an old fence post is set 
firmly in the ground, it is a simple 
matter to pull it out if a strong im- 
plement wheel, a stout chain and a 
horse are available. First fasten the 
chain securely round the post at a point 
about four inches above the ground. 





The wheel is set up so that its tyre 1s 
close to the post. The chain is then run 
over the top of the wheel, and when 
the horse puts the strain on the post 
will pull it up easily.—‘‘Tinwhistle,”’ 
Nuhaka. 


REPLACING ANGLE-POST 


When an angle post is broken in a 
fence line, dig a hole at an angle about 
four feet from the post, and place an- 
other post in the hole. Run a _ wire 


from the broken angle post to the one 
hole 


in the Then dig your hole for 






ATT ACHE 
74 STRAINING 
GEAR 


FoR 
ge 
Mae A 
the new angle post on the required 
line. Now attach your straining gear 


on to the wire and pull the fence back 
to the line. This not only saves cutting 
the wires and joining up again, but 
strains the whole fence up again.— 
R.H.. Waipukurau 





HIGGS & O'DONNELL 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodward Street, Wellington. 
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POSTS IN HOLLOWS 


The following method ot keeping the 
wires from flying off the posts when 
there is either a steep lift or a heavv 
pull down will be found very efficient. 
—Start from the top of the post and 
staple a piece of No. 8 wire across the 





top. Have the wire about 4ft. 6in. 
long. As the wire is run out, a turn 
is taken in it to form a loop and is 
4 ee 
_ 
CI 
Zz 
ae 


. 
—S— 





pulled tight or hammered until the size 
of loop is a little larger than a staple. 
Then staple close up to both sides of 
the wire. Continue down the post until 
a loop is provided for each wire, The 
Wires are run through the loops which 
take the place of staples —A.A., Orere. 


DRAGGING FENCING POSTS 


To draw a load of six posts along a 
fence line, place the chain on the ground 
in the usual way, put three posts in a 
compact pile on it near the big link end; 
then, taking the hook end of chain, 
pass it over the posts, down through the 
big link and stretch it out along the 
ground ready to receive the remainder 
of load. Next, place in compact pile 
against the other three posts. Take the 
hook end of chain, pass it back over this 








pile, down between the two lots of posts, 
under the chain and out in front ready 
to hook on to the swingletree.—N.B , 
Ohingaiti. 


USING SHORT POSTS 


From time to time one finds a post 
too short for ordinary fencing. This 
difficulty can be overcome by attaching 
an old iron standard, bent as shown, 
when it can be used as a serviceable 


~~ POST 


BOLT 
K 







GROVNE 
LEVEL 
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FOOT 
Th 
footed post. Take the iron standard 


and staple securely on one side of the 
post. Bend down to depth required. 
Place foot through loop and bend up, 
and staple on other side cf post.— 
D.G M.. Frasertown. 


Publication of your ideas before patenting is dangerous— 
Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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=-ARMS FOR SALE 
RL. GRIFFITHS & CO. LTD. 


F.R.E.1I. (N.Z.) 





11 Swanson Street - - AUCKLAND, C.1. 


Send us particulars of your Farm—We can Sell. 


| 
| 
Farm Selling Specialists, 


3 
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FENCE WIRE CATCH 


It is frequently an advantage to 
have a short section of a fence so con 
structed that the wires can be quickly 
undone to allow farm implements or 
stock to go through. Where a gate is 





not warranted by frequent traffic, the 
wires can be attached as illustrated. 
They can be released or replaced in a 
moment, and the wires will always be 
tight.—H. McL., Hakataramea Valley. 


PUTTING ON BATTENS 


By employing the following method 
one man can put on battens quickly 
and easily. Have your battens laid on 
the side of the fence from which you 
staple. Take a batten, reach over the 
top wire and insert the bottom end of 
the batten in between the two bottom 
wires. Draw the top up against the 
wires. Stand with the left side to the 
fence and reach over the top wire with 






BATON ACAINST 
; LEFT 
SHOULOER 


OVER. BOTTOM 
WIRE 
z 





the lett arm, holding the batten in the 
crook of the arm. Have the staples in 
the left hand and drive home the first 
staple on the second top wire. Stand 
back to see that the batten is in the 
Now drive all the 


correct position. 
Finally place the left 


lower staples. 
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foot on the bottom wire and press down 
to release the wire from behind the 
bottom and drive the remaining staples. 
Having tried various methods when on 
contract or day work, I have found this 
method the best.—T.P., Waipawa. 


A NON-SLIP FASTENER 


Instead of using wire loops to fasten 
the ‘‘Taranaki’’ gate, try two pieces 
of auto-tyre. These are more resistant 





SAME EITTING 
FoR BOTTOM 


to the weather, and more flexible. They 


~ should be spiked to the gate as shown. 


—Duffy, Nuhaka. 


A “BOOLIGAL HITCH ” 


A‘ Booligal hitch’’ is the only 
method of fastening two rails together 
with wire that will be tight without 
breaking the wire. The illustrations 
show (a) the double wire perfectly 
straight bent round rails; (b) taking 
care to have the ends held at 
night the loop insert a 


angles to 





lever and twist the loops round 
the ends. Do not cut off the ends till the 
twitch is tight. (c) Hitch completed. 
This hitch was largely used by bul- 
lock drivers years ago in Australia. 
—W.M.A, Karitane. 





PETONE WORSTED UNDERWEAR — 


Made of the Finest Merino Wool. 
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RYLANDS' 

















ENGLISH [€0a 


Sheer Merit has firmly established 


Rylands’ English Plain and Barbed Fencing Wires 
from North Cape to the Bluff. 


A Farmer's Best Defence is a Good Fence 


For Strength Combined with Durability YOU CAN’T BEAT IT. 
Obtainable from all Hardware Merchants & Stock & Station Agents. 


PEARSON, KNOWLES & RYLANDS BROS. 
N.Z.) LTD. 
RYLANDS’ BLDG., GH * STREET, AUCKLAND, Cul. 











THE 
WHISKY 


Distilled and Bottled in Scotland 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


Agents: 
HANCOCK & CO. LTD. Customs St. E., AUCKLAND. 
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FENCING A SWAMP 


Take a piece of timber which two 
men can comfortably lift: preferably 
a plece of maire or hardwood from 2ft. 
6in. to 3ft. long. Now secure four arms 
sft. long and about 2in. thick, shaped 
at one end to fit holes which are bored 
in this block. Bore two holes on op- 
posite sides, about a third of the dis- 
tance from the top, and four inches 
apart Place them at such an angle 
that the ends of the arms, when fitted, 

- dtIAPLtd 


I 










HANDLES 


v'h 


are about two feet apart and 18 inches 
from the block. Then wire securely as 
shown in the diagram. This device is 
very effective ‘when fencing through 
swampy ground or where it is too wet 
and soft to dig a_post-hole.—G.C.B., 
Horopito. 


MOVABLE WIRES 


Instead of pulling the staples out 
to let a horse through a fence, put 





STAPLES 





staples in the post and slip a length 
of wire down to hold the wires in place 
as illustrated.—‘‘Farmer.’’ Clydebank. 


DRIVING STAPLES 
When small staples are to be driven 
into hardwood this little tool will do 
the job without bending them. It is 
made by flattening a short piece of 


PLUNGER 


ere c wr wn ese nmaomnnaanvas a 





seamless tubing to take a flat stee 
plunger with a sliding fit. The tool 1s 
set over the staple which has_ been 
started and the plunger is tapped with 
a hammer.—'‘‘Myrle,’’ Canterbury 


FOOTING A POST 


There are many methods of footing 
a post, but I find the following to be 
the quickest. ‘‘A’’ shows the wrong way 


TALE 





@ 


to attach the wire to the foot, with 
ends upwards. ‘‘B’’ shows the correct 
way, leaving a loop at the top as 
shown. As both wires come down at the 
back of the foot, the foot can easily 
be pushed heme. with no wire to push 
it out into the post hole again. When 
the post is half rammed, put the ram- 
mer through the loop and lift. This 
takes up the slack and lifts the foot 
hard against the earth, so that when 
the fence is strained the post will not 
lift at all. 


THE WORLD NEEDS NEW IDEAS — 
Consult Baldwin, Son & Carey, Patent Agents, Wellington. 



















“ Fulcrum’ Clip. 


Ship clip over horizontal 

wire as shown, then pass 

the vertical wire between 
clip and wire. 


he 


The clip is then flattened 
out sufficientiy to make 
a kink in each wire by 
blow of hammer against 
weight, and thereby 
makes a 


complete lock. 
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“FULCRUM” 
Galvanised Fence Clip 


SIMPLE 
TO HANDLE 
AND AFFIX. 


Gives 
Permanence 
and Efficiency 

to Your 
Wire Fences. 


: ul 
A section of fence showing 
** Fulcrum” Clips in use. 


SUPERIOR TO BATTENS. 
Easily and quickly applied; 4ft. lengths of 
wire attached in place with Fulcrum Clips, 
as illustrated, give strength and permanence 
to your fences. Weight and windage on 
fence is practically nil and wires cannot 
slip with the Fulcrum Clip. 

FREE SAMPLE. 
If unobtainable from your local storekeeper, write 


direct to the Manufacturers, who will gladly send 
you a sample lot. Enclose 3d to cover postage. 


THE AUTO MACHINE MANUFACTURING 
CO. LTD. 


18 NELSON STREET - - AUCKLAND 





The Super Quality Canadian 


GUM BOOT 
“BON AMI" Brand 


Including the famous ‘ DIGBY,” the Boot 
that sets the Standard. (As illustrated.) 


“HARDIE” 
Milker Rubberware 


Stood the test for 20 years in Australia 
and New Zealand. 


Ask your store for both these quality lines. 
N.Z. Distributors: 


R. T. Sheppard & Co. 


Block 5, Gane Buildings, 
Anzac Ave., AUCKLAND, C.1. 
And at Kingsway Buildings, 
King St., Palmerston North. 
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STAPLES FOR CONCRETE 
POSTS 


To construct a simple machine for 
making long wire staples to go right 
through concrete posts, the following 
are required :—2 pieces of 3 by 2 timber 
Sin. in length, 3 old gate hinges, one: 
being 6in. or so longer than the others 
for preference, a 7in. bolt, and _ two 
washers made out of No. 8 wire. To 
make, drill a hole through the ends of 
both blocks of wood, slightly higher 
than half way. Place the three hinges 
together, with a wire washer on each 
side of the centre one, and bolt all to- 
gether, making sure that the long 





SLIGHTLY LONGER 


Y 
Ms 

hinge 1s in the centre. Nail or bolt the 
staple machine on a_ bench. Place a 
plece of wire, ready cut, across. the 
wood blocks, after lifting the centre 
hinge, and bear down on the end of 
the hinge. This makes a perfect bend 
in the wire. The side hinges need to 
be lower than the edge of the wood, as 
this eases the first part of the bend in 
the staple, and keeps it true _ before 
entering between the hinges. The wire 
washers leave just neat room for the 
staple to be squeezed through.—H.P., 
Feilding. 


SPREADERS FOR NETTING 


Spreaders for temporary wirenetting 
fences can quickly be made as _ illus- 
trated. For 38ft. netting, make the 
spreaders lin. x lin., 3it. 2in. long, of 
white pine for preference, and with a 
V in each end lin. deep. Place the 


CONSULT 
For All Fire 








netting stakes about 4 yards apart, and 
put about 4 spreaders between the 
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SPREADER 
stakes. [hey tighten the netting both 
vertically and longitudinally, and put 
the netting right on to the ground, 
which is important, for lambs at dock- 
ing time. These spreaders are light to 
handle and simple to fix or remove.— 
‘“Otoko,’’ Gisborne. 


ANOTHER STAPLE IDEA 
Get a block of wood about Qin. by 
12in. and Qin. thick. Drill two holes 
in a piece of iron lin. by jin. and 1din. 
long, one (5-l6in.) at the end and 
the other (4in.) Qin. further up. Rivet 
a piece of iin. iron lin. high in the 






HANDLE 


he 





second hole. Screw the handle on with 
a 5-16in. coach screw, leaving lin. pro- 
truding above. 
nail in the block 2in. from the coach 
screw, and then place the wire, as in 
the diagram, and pull the lever round. 
—‘‘Farmhand,’’ Havelock North. 


F. A. M. E. 


Insurances. 





Drive half of a 4in. 
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Since 1897—through 39 


years—VESTA has kept constantly in the leadership of progress. 
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The world’s first car to be equipped with a standard electrical instal- 
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To-day, VESTA is the accepted basis of comparison for battery men 


everywhere. 


in 3 grades, all with unconditional 


made 
guarantee, to suit your pocket and the age of the car. 


VESTA BATTERIES are 


Life-Cost 
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LONG-LIFE FENCE ANCHOR 


fil” 
7; 
L’ — STANDARD 


To make a strong and lasting anchor 
to be used either in tying back an 
angle post, or in conjunction with a 
bored post, where used instead of a 
strainer in a wire fence. Take an old 
iron standard and bend one end round 
into a loop about five or six inches in 


ATTACHING NETTING 


The following has proved a great 
labour and staple saver on the farm 
during the putting up of turnip breaks 
in the winter months. Drive two 
staples at the top end of each stake 
about a quarter of an inch apart, and 
one staple at the bottom Then put 
the top wire of netting between the 
two top staples and the bottom wire 
of the netting below the bottom staple. 
Take a length of odd wire, a little 
longer than the netting, and turn one 
end over like a hook. Run this down 
through the staples on the outside of 


the netting.—M.M. 





Make a 


diameter and rivet together. 
large hole in the other end big enough 
to take the number of wires to be used. 
Next take an anchor block 38ft. to 3ft. 
6in. m length and pass this through 
the loop. This anchor will never let 
the fence down.—T.P., Waipawa 


WIRE SPACER 


A wire spacer for post and dropper 
fences is made and used as follows:— 
Staple all the wires, before straining, 
in their proper positions on a dropper, 
which is moved by an assistant past 


each post in turn. Staple up as shown. 
KOOSE spAcING 
} I 


BATTEN 
I | 
ae oe 
FE 
h na 
f. WISE -N POMTOM FOR ng HL 
fi 
This eliminates ouesswork in spacing 
the wires. Barbed wires will not slide 


through the staples so leave a_ space 
on your spacer.—H.N.1.H.. Takaka. 
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To Get a Valid Patent, Protect Your Idea BEFORE Publication — 
Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 











CHAPTER IX. 


ALL ABOUT GATES 





SELF-CLOSING GATES | 


A cheap and easily-constructed gate 
to replace Taranaki gates is shown 1n 
the sketch. It is made entirely of 4in. 
by lin. timber and Zin. by 33in. coach 
bolts. The rails are placed on each side 
of the stiles and bolted at each inter- 
section. The brace runs inside the rails 
and is also bolted at each intersection. 
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and may run high to connect with the 
long stile to suit an automatic weight- 
closing device high enough to allow 
cattle to pass under fe wire to which 
the weight is attached. A gate like this 
can be made by a farm hand, with a 
saw, brace and bit and a spanner, and 
will stand more rough usage than 4 
mortise and tennon-joint job.— 


G.C.B.H., Westport. 


f 





Here is an inexpensive and lasting 
method of erecting a self-closing gate. 
Hang the gate about 2in. out of plumb, 
as shown. The gate will then close 








Seats 
PECE OF TIMBER TO CREVENT Gare 
OPENING Too FAR 


immediately and fasten. Nail a short 
piece of 4 x 1 across the post to pre- 
vent the gate from opening more than 
45 degrees.—A.S., Te Awamutu. 


REMOVING RUSTEE NUTS 


It is often the case that bolts trom 
gates, etc., are discarded (after the 
wooden part has decayed) because the 
nuts are so firmly rusted on that a 
spanner will not move them. [f nut 
and bolt are heated to a dull red and 
plunged into cold water, it will then be 
found in most cases an easy matter to 
unscrew the nut.—J.E.D.. Palmerston 


North. 


GATE SNUBBER 


A gate can very easily do consider- 
able damage to itself in high winds 
if allowed to blow back tc the fence. 

This strains the gate and hinges, and 
the usual method of driving in a stake 
to prevent this is both unsightly and 
dangerous to stock. This can easily 
be dealt with bv stapling one end of 
a piece ot No. 5 Wire to the post and 
the other to the outside end of the 
gate. The wire acts as a snubber, easing 
up the gate gently as it opens. It 
can also be adjusted to stop the gate 
wherever desired. —F.R.L.H.. Awaiti. 








Waging War on Stock Enemies, With — 
OSMOND’S WORLD FAMOUS REMEDIES. 








IRON PIECE 
SWUNG OUT 


A SECURE GATE LATCH 


The latch illustrated will be found 
to be easily operated and yet secure 
against stock. Take a piece of round 
iron about 2in. thick and 8in. long and 
bend 83in. of its length at right angles 
to the other length. Now procure a 
piece of soft iron din. by fin. and 
about 3iin. long and hammer to a 
wedge shape at one end. At the oppo- 


IMPROVED GATE CATCH 


This is a very handy, quickly-opened 
gate catch. All that is needed is two 
bolts and a hook and bar from an old 
dray shaft. The latter are hammered 
into the post, as well as one of the 








bolts The other bolt is hammered 
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A 8 
into the gate. li is necessary to be 
sure that the bolt on the gate is 2in. 
from the bar. Also make sure that 
the edge of the gate touches the bar. 
To open the gate the hook is raised, 
turned round and dropped with the 
back resting on the other  bolt.— 
D.M.C., Waihopai Downs. 





HIGGS & O'DONNELL 


Druids’ Buildings, Wood 
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GAT 
FAST 
site end bore a #in. hole ljin. from 
the end. Through this put the long 
end of the right angled Zin. rod. Then 
bend the rod to the shape of a staple 
and drive into the gate post. A chain 
is attached to the gate, the piece of 
iron in the staple is swung outwards 
and a link of the chain slipped on and 


the gate is fastened as the piece drops 
down.—F.H.. Kai Iwi. 





GATE FASTENER 


T have not seen a Taranaki gate 
fastener to equal this one, which I have 
used with great success. All that is 
needed is about 5ft. or 6ft. of No. 8 
wire and a piece of lin. by 2in. about 





14in. long, rounded to a handle at one 
end. Holes are bored to take the wire 
in the position shown in the diagram. 
The fastening holds itself down, but in 
case stock should learn to lft it, a 
hook holding the handle down to the 
wire fence may be used.—H.C.F., Ash- 
hurst. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ward Street, Wellington. 
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J. H. BUCKLAND & CO. LTD. 


Recognised throughout New Zealand as the Leading Specialists 
in the Supply from Stock or on Indent of 


GALVANISED WATER PIPES, 
VALVES and FITTINGS 


Comprehensive Stocks, All Sizes, jin. to 6in. | 
One Quality Only—The Best. | 





The above photo represents portion of order from THAMES COUNTY COUNCIL 
for WATER SUPPLY from KOPU to HIKUTAIA DISTRICTS. 
77,860 feet Assorted Sizes, %4-inch to 214-inch—117 tons. 


NO ORDER TOO SMALL OR NONE TOO LARGE — FREE ESTIMATES. 


Quickest Delivery at Lowest Prices. 


Install a 2-inch Pipe Line and run skim milk supply from your 
dairy factory to farm—We will assist—Consult us. 


Over 30 years’ Experience behind our claims of 
QUALITY — PRICE SERVICE. 


J. H. BUCKLAND & CO. LTD. 


Hardware Merchants, 
CFO: Box 37s. Telegrams: “ Buxstore.” 


Buckland Building, 34 Customs St. East, Auckland, C.1. 


Right around corner of Gore Street, 


Branck Office and Warehouse: 34 Tory Street, Wellington. 


—_—! 
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FASTENER FOR WIRE GATE 


Cate 


VOST 


The illustration shows an efficient fastener for a wire gate. 





POST 


ee 





“ ics FOR 
Wie G ATS 


The end ot the 


stick fits into a hole in the post, and when pulled back to the fence will 


uhten the gate and hold it secure.—‘‘Tried,’’ 


Oamaru. 


CHEAP, LIGHT HINGES 


For each gate you will require two 
old, flat files of suitable size, and two 
small bolts. The pointed ends of the 


SPIRE RENT To 
DAVE 'NTO GATE 
z 


<& PRIVEN INTO BOLT 


POs? BENT AT 
| / RIGHT ANGLES 
To FIT iN A) 
files are bent at right-angles, after 


heating in a forge. Heat the other ends 
very hot and hammer on an anvil, bend- 


ing the ends round until they fit 
loosely reund the bolts. Drill one small 
hole iin or less in the file, 3 inches 
from the rounded end. Nail on the gate 
as usual. Bend the bolts at right-angles 
and drive them in holes bored in the 
gatepost.—N.H., Takaka. 





— 


A very serviceable gate hinge can 
be made from two handles off coils of 
barbed wire. Take two wire handles 
off the wooden drum and get a piece of 
1-inch or smaller pipe. Straighten one 
end of each handle and thread through 
Then bend the wires back into 


pipe. 

position again and staple on to the 
post and gate. This hinge will last for 
vears.—‘ ‘Interested Reader.” W estport. 


STOCK-PROOF CATCH 


Often horses or cattle get the habit 
of opening a gate or door. A latch 
which will prevent their doing this is 
shown in the drawing. This latch re- 
quires four bolts jin. by 23in., and four 
pieces of board }in. by 24in., in lengths 


of 6in., ]5in., and 17in., as shown. The 
bar A” hinges on the bolt numbered 
one, and ts rastened to the closed posi- 


tion at “A,” The block “CC” hinged 
on the bolt slides under the piece ‘‘B,”’ 
when it is desired to lock the door. 
The fourth block is held im_ position 
under the piece ‘‘B’ by two bolts, 
which also hold the lock securely to the 
gate-post. All the bolts sheuld be 





placed with the nuts on the inside.— 
G.C.B.H., Westport. 





Get a reliable Patent Attorney’s advice upon your ideas— 
Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Auckland or Wellington. 
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BLOCK HINGES 


The idea shown is very useful in 
bush country, being strong and econo- 
mical. The bottom block should be 
set first and sunk flush with the 
ground and securely pegged. Totara 
is the best wood to use. For the 
top block a piece of tough 
durable wood, such as purirm, bhinan 


WITT I T] ~ Brocw 
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RLOCK 


or birch 1s necessary, After setting the 
bottom block swing the gate by adjust- 
ing the top block to suit. Wire and 
staples will fix it, but three or four 
six-inch spikes are best. Make the 
blocks big—2ft. Yin. x 3in., with about 
a 3in. hole.—‘‘Bushie,’’ Frasertown. 


GATE SPRING 


Cut the spring otf a disused rabbit 
trap, so that both ends are of equal 
length, and attach this horizontally 
to the gatepost and upright with 
screws. When the gate is opened the 
spring is forced down. The gate is thus 
shut when the hand is removed.— 
‘“‘Warmer.’’ 


REMOVING RUSTED HINGES 


Frequently, as a result of rusting, it 
is found difficult to remove that part 
of the gate hinge which is screwed in- 
to or through the post. To effect this 
without splitting the post or damaging 
the gudgeon, when both will be again 
required, bore an auger hole directly 


a 
HOOK 





HOLE 


under. and as close as possible to the 
shaft ot the gudgeon. A smart tap 
downward toward this auger hole will 
now loosen the gudgeon and enable its 
removal. 


AN IRON GATE 


We had an old iron bedstead long 
past usefulness which had been stowed 
away in a shed for some years. As we 


needed a gate for the paddock I hit 
upon the idea of utilising the end of 
bedstead. 


the old A coat of green 





enamel made a big difference to its 
appearance, and with loops made of 
strap iron for hinges it answered the 
purpose admirably. An ordinary latch 
was fitted, and the job was completed. 
—A.E.L., South Perth, West Australia. 





PETONE “ HOSPITAL ” 


BLANKETS — 


Weight, Texture, Size, Colour and Value Unequalled. 
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STRONG GATE HINGE 
STAPLE 


TOP & BOTTOM DOGS Q” 


SAME. NO SCRE\V 
| 


OR NO PIN 
9 
STAPLE + 
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STAPLE 





A type of gate hinge which has the advantage that it cannot be lifted off its 
hinges, and so opened by horned cattle, and which is cheap and easy to fix, 
is made as follows:—Use the ordinary dogs, but without screw or pin for both 
top and bottom hinges. The halves of the hinges which bolt to the gate rest on 
top of these and a gin. diameter iron rod 5ft. 3in. long, is threaded down through 
all the hinge loops. Nine inches from its top, this rod is bent at right angles, and 
this short length is stapled firmly to the top of the post as illustrated.—M.P.S., 


Wairoa. 


HOLDING GATE OPEN 


An effective and easily-operating gate- 
stop can be made from an old rabbit 
trap. First remove the jaws, plate and 
cross-piece of the trap, then drill two 
holes in the bottom-piece. Bolt the 
trap firmly on to a block of wood fixed 
in the ground in front of the gate in 
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the opened position. Place it high 
enough to catch the bottom of the gate 
by about half an inch. To release, press 
the spring down with your foot and pull 
the gate inward. Instead of the two 
bolts, iron staples will hold the trap in 
place on the block.—C.C., Southland. 


H]i 


soon, 
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SIMPLE FARM GATE 


The material for the construction of 
this very satisfactory farm gate depends 
largely upon the purpose for which it 
is made. For an ordinary paddock gate 
make it out of seasoned board, lin. x 
6in., and 12ft. or 14ft. long. The posts 
supporting the gate are about din. 
apart, the one on the inside being 





about 8in. ahead of the other. They 
are joined together by cleats or rollers 
which support the gate and allow it to 
be pushed back and swung open. If 
rollers are not obtainable, cleats made 
of any hard wood are satisfactory. If 
the gate is to be used in pig pens the 
lower cleats on both sets of posts should 
be placed just above the lower board to 
prevent the pigs from hfting it up.— 
W.J.H., Arapae. 


A VALID PATENT MAY MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE TO YOU — 
So Get Reliable Advice — See Page 144. 
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BIG. HIGH-POWER CARS 


ideal for New Zealand Roads— 
= Teemu os Saag 
Neer 2 ENGLISH 
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14 h.p., 18 h.p. and 25 h.p. ... rugged cross- 
braced chassis frame... big low-pressure tyres 

. safety-glass all round... long, semi-elliptic 
springs ... hydraulic shock absorbers... all 
passengers seated within wheelbase... built-in 
luggage space at rear... hydraulic brakes... 
buy Morris and get the best value for your 
money as well as help Britain buy more of our 
farm produce in return. 


14 h.p. Saloon, £395. 18 h.p. Saloons from £425. 25 h.p. Saloons from £490. 


MORRIS sixes 


Distributors: THE DOMINION MOTORS LTD. Dealers Everywhere 
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FOOT GATE CATCH 


When carrying a bucket of milk in 
each hand it is very inconvenient to 
have to put one down to open a gate 
or door to pass through. If the ordinary 
lever latch which locks automatically 


a 











/ 
FOOT BEDAL “QONT WIEW ENO! VIEW 


when the gate is closed is employed, a 
pedal operated from the opposite side of 
the gate from which the gate swings 
open simply pushes the lever up when 
pressure is applied with the foot. This, 
at the same time, opens the gate.— 


J.R.C., Blenheim. 
WIRE GATE TIGHTENER 


The best lever for tightening and 
holding closed a wire gate, is one 
fitted as shown in the sketch. Bore or 
cut a notch for the lever at the back 
of the gate post. From about one-third 


up the lever. a wire passes over the 
GROWES 
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top of the post in a groove cut to re- 
ceive it and is bound to the top of the 
gate. A wire hook connects to the post 
or its stay and holds the lever securely 
in closed position —‘‘Constant Reader.’’ 


Levin. 


GATE STOP 


Take a piece of board, 4in. by 4in. 
and approximately 16in. long. Point 
It and cut a piece 2in. by 4in. out of 
the top, as illustrated Next. take two 
pieces of board, 4in. by Qin., 1l6in. 
and 12in. long. Point the shorter piece 
and on to the other secure with screws 
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or nails a piece of hoop iron just long 
enough to leave enough room to hold 
the end upright of the gate. Drive the 
pegs into the ground to the required 
depth and the gate-stop will be ready 
for use. To release the gate, press the 
hoop iron with toe.—‘‘Rastas,’’ Dun- 
robin, 


PLUMBING POSTS 


To make a simple instrument for 
plumbing posts, such as gate-posts, 
which must be upright for the gate tou 
swing true, a V-shaped notch is cut 
out at the end of a board, and a hole 
is drilled about six inches below the 


notch. With the line or string through 
: | POST 





the hole, the board is set up against 
the post at any convenient angle. The 
line will then hang in a true vertical 
position close to the post so that one 
can readily see whether they are paral- 
lel or not. This method is very helpful 
when putting in fairly long posts or 
poles —‘ Duffy.’’ Nuhaka 





CONSULT 


F. A. M, E. 


For All Accident Insurances. 
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HANGING A SMALL GATE 


Ihe following method of hanging a 
small gate is most useful, as it does 
away with post and hinges, saves time 
and looks neat. Take a length of old 
2in. pipe about 7ft. long, and cut. 
through so that one piece is as long as 
the height of gate. Thread at both ends 
and also one end of the remaining 


piece, and drive the latter piece into 


ANGLE JOINT 
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Here 1s an idea which makes all 


lift-up-and-down gates a pleasure to 
work. Ordinary chains do not run well 
ropes 


and break. Odd lengths of 
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the ground at the point frcem which the 
gate is to hinge, leaving the threaded 
end clear about 6in., as in diagram. 
When driving place a piece of wood 
over the end of the pipe to take the 
viow. This will save burring the thread. 
lo set this piece in cement will make 
a better job, with less length of pipe 
needed. Next, a good joint screwed well 
on and then the other length screwed 
into the socket, oiling beforehand to 
ensure turning easily. Then . fit on 
tightly an elbow and short piece of 
piping at the top, to which the top of 
the gate is strapped so as to turn 
the pipe as the gate opens or shuts. A 
hole bored through, and a long bolt 
will serve just as well. Two other 
straps, or bolts, one at the top and 
the other near the bottom, to fix the 
gate to the pipe, will finish the job. 
if time is taken to bore holes through 
the pipe it will do away with the top 
strap, as described in diagram, as bolt- 
ing the gate will turn the pipe, and 


suspend the gate at same time.— 
U.D.R.. Motueka 


KASILY-WORKED GATE 


bievele chain may be procured cheaply 
and joined together. Procure also two 
small sprockets and fit them in the 
usual places on the top cross-bar. In 
order to stop the chain from coming 
off the outside sprocket, run the chain 
through a three inch length of three- 
quarter inch pipe. Screw one end of 
the pipe and put a back nut on. Pro- 
cure a short length of three inch by 
two inch and bore a hole in the 
centre to take the pipe. (The back- 
nut on top stops it from falling 
through.) Then nail the three inch by 
two inch underneath the _ outside 
sprocket. The chain is strong enough 
to carry the heaviest gates and if 
balanced well runs remarkably well.— 
J.O.H.T . Hakataramea 





By Satisfying a Long-felt Want, Valuable Invention May Result — 
Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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An old cart tyre makes an excellent stay and hinge combination for a 
ride, heavy gate. The ‘‘ hinge ’”’ is continued to the bott bar of th 
wide. heavy gate. The unge ’’ 1s continued to the bottom bar o e 
gate and is bolted to each bar. This gate will never sag.—'‘tHayseed,’’ Gore. 


LIGHT, STRONG FARM GATE 


TWITCHEO NOS WIRE 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a farm gate which is very good for 
a windy position. Two bars are mortised 
in to the uprights with a liin. auger. 
The small upright and stay are fitted, 
only three nails being used. No. 8 
wires are then doubled round the 3in. 
by 2in. upright on the latch end, 
brought round the hinge end and 
stapled with D.P. batten — staples. 
Twitch the wires up, and run two or 
three light, upright wires, turning 
these round the cross wires at the cor- 


CHAIN AND 
v BOLT 





rect gauge. Made of split rimu with 
the bars tapered, and all ends soaked 
in creosote or tar, these gates should 
last for a long time. They are very 
light and have so little wind resistence 
that the ground does not blow away 
from beneath them. If the stay is fit- 
ted as shown in the diagram, it will 
keep dry and last longer. I have also 
shown a stop where one can crib a 
little extra width to the gateway. These 
gates can be made of either sawn or 
round timber.—M.R.H., Te Tiki. 


Healthy Udders — Wealthy Farmers — 
OSMOND’S WORLD FAMOUS’ REMEDIES. 
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FOUR-WAY PADDOCK GATES 


The arrangement of gates illustrated 
in the accompanying diagram is very 
handy when one wants gates to give 
access to four paddocks. They are easily 
erected. Dig the post holes big enough 


so that one can shift the posts to the 
exact position before ramming and stay- 
ing. With this arrangement one can 
shift stock direct from any one _ pad- 
dock to any other of the four. Have 


the other gates shut. When erecting 


it 1s desirable to have a stick of the 
same length as your gates, this being 
inuch easier to handle than a gate. 
Always allow at 


least 4in. for gate 





hooks and hinge. It is quite a simple 
thing to erect, but one must be careful 
in one’s measurements before raming 
and staying one’s posts.—W.E.G., Mar- 
ton. 


SAFETY GATE BAR 








To make this effective gate catch, all one needs 1s a lever about 2ft. long 


and two 3in. bolts. 


Attach to the gate slide as shown in the diagram. A 


short piece of rubber motor tube makes it automatic in closing. It has the ad- 


vantage that it can easily be opened by 


Ruatiti. 


HIGGS & O'DONNELL 


anyone on horseback.—‘‘Mori,” 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodward Street, Wellington. 


CHAPTER X. 


ALL KIND 


OF HINTS 





TO SHARPEN DULL FILES 


When a file does not cut as well as 
when new it does not necessarily mean 
that 1t 1s worn out. To improve its 
cutting capacity all that is required is 
a little sulphuric acid solution and some 
ammonia. Dip the file into the acid for 
a few minutes, then remove it and 
wash it off with ammonia. The acid 
eats the steel filings which clog the 
teeth and causes dullness. The ammonia 
neutralises the acid and prevents it 
eating into the file itself after the filings 
have been cleaned out.—PP.NH. 
Westport. 


HOME-MADE BITS 


{f ever short of bits for boring wood 
the following will be found handy. 
Take a piece of din. iron rod, about 
8in. long, and square one end with a 
file to fit in the brace. The other end 
is put on a solid piece of iron and 
flattened out. Take a file and taper 
this to a point, and sharpen the sides 
so that they will cut to the right.— 
R.M.. Waitotara. 


SUBSTITUTE PIPE WRENCH 





A substitute pipe wrench can be 





made as shown with an_ ordinary 
wrench and a round file placed _ be- 
tween the jaws.—R.J.A., Sydney, 
N.S.W. 


CHEAP EMERY STAND 


Get an old piston out of a tractor 
engine—a fair-sized one for preference. 
Remove the rings, and cut and trim 
as shown. The man who owns a lathe 
can turn up 2 spindle and collars to 





spindle. When this is done, place a 
pulley on the spindle in the centre of 
the stand. Bore holes in the bottom of 
the upturned piston to bolt the stand 
down firmly.—B.M.M., Timaru. 


HOME-MADE PUNCHES 


Good nail punches can be made from 
old gimlet bits which have been broken. 
These are good for removing old rivets 


BROKEN 8IT 





SAREW DRiveR 


== 


or NAW PUNCH 


—_EBE=_—W@=SSSSS 


trom scythe blades and similar jobs. By 
flattening the points after heating, 
these will also make excellent screw- 
driver bits —N.I.H . Takaka. 





Your ideas, although simple, may possess yalue— 
Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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Why Pay “Weed Tax”? 





“RFKOUR OAKS” Flamethrower 
KILLS Thieving Growths ! 


Land held waste by profit-stealing, noxious growths is a tax on your property— 
a tax you pay for blackberry, gorse, broom, sweet briar and other weeds that 
rob productive acres. Why pay this tax to thieving weeds when the scorching, 
searing flame of ‘‘Four Oaks’? Flamethrower destroys weed-pests and brings extra 
acres into luscious green pasture? No plant can withstand the devastating 
flame of “Four Oaks,’’ which devours the greenest growths and KILLS AT 
THE ROOTS. No more cutting, grubbing, slashing, hoeing, stacking—obsolete, 
back-breaking methods. ‘“‘Four Oaks’? Flamethrower does the job quickly, cheaply, 
easily and PERMANENTLY. 


EXTRA LAND AT £1 PER ACRE. 


Read, for instance, this tribute from one practical farmer :— 


“In clearing over 5 acres of gorse and blackberry, I used 4 drums of oil. 
The cost of the oil, about £5, represents only a fraction of the amount I would 
bave had to pav for labour to cut and grub the five acres for the last two years, 
and then not have the weeds killed.’—A. B. Ghezzi. 


TRIED AND PROVED by N.Z. State Forests, Lands Department, Government 
Drainage Board, N.Z. Railways, Municipal, County and Borough Councils, Road 
Boards, Forestry Companies, and hundreds of satisfied farmers. 


At this new low price, NO FARMER CAN fl 1 6 

AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT A “FOUR Ws / 

OAKS ” FLAMETHROWER. DOMINIONS MODEL, 
F.O.B., F.O.R. Auckland. 





Write for full particulars to “‘ The Flamethrower Dept.,’’ 


WRIGHT, STEPHENSON & CO LTD. 


ABRAHAM & WILLIAMS LTD. 
35 Albert Street, AUCKLAND. 
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FITTING MAUL HANDLES 


Most farmers have trouble with their 
maul handles. By adopting the method 
of wedging them shown in the ac- 
companying illustration the handle 
will never come out of its own accord. 
The only way to remove the handle is 
to cut it off short and then bore out 
with an auger. It is therefore advisable 
that only wooden wedges be used. The 
maul end of the handle ts split and a 
V-shaped wedge is inserted: the handle 
is then put into the maul and ham- 
mered home The moment the end of 
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the wedge touches the bottom of the 
hole, it is driven into the handle and 
spreads the end, thus making a good, 
tight fit. A hundred and one different 
ways in which this idea can be used 
will immediately present themselves to 
any farmer. For pegging the cross- 
bars to the runners of a sledge [ use 
two wedges: one on the bottom and 
one on the top. This makes a far 
stronger job than nails or bolts and 
at the same time costs nothing. It 
can also be used when building stock 
yards, ete.—'' Baldy,”’ Wanganui 
River 


MAKING A MAUL 


A good maul is a great asset, but a 
bad one is a nuisance in more ways than 
one. Ake-ake or Manuka make the best 
mauls, with ake-ake an easy first. The 
timber should be seasoned for 12 
months, either buried, or under a build- 
ing. If the latter place is chosen, the 
cut ends should be greased to stop 
cracking. In spite of all arguments to 
the contrary, straight rings are better 
than bevelled. Pare your maul down to 


Send for our pamphlet “” Advice to Inventors,’ 
Attorneys, 


Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent 





the size of the outside of the ring 
straight through. Then mark the inside 
of the ring on each end, keeping the 
rings separate, and pare down from 
the centre outwards to procure a driv- 
ing fit. In case the rings are not round, 
mark the end ot the block and_ the 
ring, and keep the marks together while 
fitting. The maul should not be more 
than 13in. in length, and the wood 
should not project more than _ one- 
eighth of an inch through the ring, 
which can be burred over with a heavy 
hammer or axe-head. Bore the hole for 
the handle last. dead centre between 
rings, 13 inches.—Bushie, Frasertown. 


CRAMP FROM WRINGER 


A cramp for woodwork can be easily 
made by detaching the screw from a 
discarded wringer. Make a slot in the 
top of a piece of 3 x 2. Fit the screw 


ju ies 


BLOLK 
y HOLES 


and bolt in at the end; next bore holes 
about two inches apart all along to 
take the stop block as in the sketch.— 
J.L.C., Christchurch. 








LEVER FOR HAMMER 


A pipe lever fitted on the hammer- 
head saves the handle from cracking 
when drawing rusty nails. Slip a small 
length of pipe over the head of the 
hammer so that it can be used as. a 





HAMMER 


lever. After u wedge is placed under 
the lever both hands are used; one 
on the lever and the other on the 
handle. 1 find this a very good way 
to pull large. rusty nails or spikes.—C. 
S., Nuhaka. 


f 


free on application to 


Wellington or Auckland. 
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| CONQU ~~ that wet 
spot with FIELD TILES— 


Tile draining may cost much less than you think. One Send this 
string of Tiles aboye a wet place often cuts off the c for 
supply and turns a bit of no-man’s-land into your richest oupon 10 
soil. Why put off draining any longer. Now times are [ R f= Fr 


better and prices are stable, now’s your chance to secure 
j the surest and most profitable of investments — well- en 
4 drained, fertile land. Send for Free Price List i 
and Booklet ‘’ Conquering the Wet Spots.” ol 


AMALGAMATED 
| BRICK & PIPE CO. LTD., 


: y Queen’s Arcade, Auckland. 
7 i Please send me the FREE 
Booklet —‘’ Conquering the 


Wet Spots.” 


AMALGAMATED BRICK & PIPE CQ. LTD. PORE cinnevensnnesiiiinsamacasaan 


Queen’s Arcade - - Auckland, C.| 
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USEFUL CUTTING TOOL 


Cut the back from an old axehead, 
leaving the eye open. It can then be 
easily bored and a suitable handle (pre- 
ferably hardwood), 


fitted as shown. 





his makes a useful tool for cutting 
strings in logs when splitting, or for 
cutting through papa, hard clay, etc.. 
when fencing.—‘‘ Cocky,’’ Napier. 


SHARPENING SAWS 


When setting the teeth of a saw, 
give a fraction more set than is re- 
quired, Then sharpen as usual. After 
this has been done, lay the saw down 
flat on a board or piece of scantling, 
and with a firm pressure run an oil 
stone right down the edge of the teeth 
from the handle to the end. This, done 
on both sides, makes any uneven set- 
ting true and stops the ragged and 
jumping effect when cutting. If you 
have no setting too] handy, take a piece 
of old, flat steel, about one inch wide 
by one-eighth of an inch thick. With 
a hacksaw cut a slot in this about a 
quarter of an inch deep, and about 
two widths of the hacksaw blade. After 
a little practice one can set any saw 
any gauge with this tool with ease.— 


T.W.K., Petone. - 
CHISEL FROM OLD FILE 


When files get worn ont thev are 
usually thrown away but a first-class 
wood chisel can be made out of them. 
All that is necessary is to grind one 
side of the end and then sharpen off 
with an oil stone. A handle will make 
it like a new chisel.—‘‘Good Advice,’’ 
Canterbury. 
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SQUARING BOARDS 


The enclosed sketch shows a method 
of squaring a board when a square is 
not handy. First place three marks on 
the edge of the board at equal dis- 





tances apart (A, B and C). Now take 
the rule and place, as in the sketch, 
from marks A and C. Place your pencil 
in the angle of the rule and mark; now 
draw a line from this mark to B. This 
line will be exactly at right angles to 
the edge of the hoard.—S.J.H . West- 
port. 


RUSTY TOOLS 


A rusted too] is permanently tm- 
paired, for, although it can be sal- 
vaged, it is more liable to rust again 
than one which has been kept in con- 
dition. To remove rust from a steel ob- 
ject, fasten it tightly with wire to a 
piece of zinc and place them in a con- 
tainer holding water, to which a little 
sulphuric acid has been added. It is 
a good plan to use a large container, 
so as to treat several objects at once, 
and they should remain there until 
the rust has entirely disappeared, 
which may take a week. When articles 
are badly rusted, add more sulphuric 
acid occasionally. The steel being in 
contact with the zinc, short-circuited 
battery cells are formed, and the rust 
is reduced to iron again by electro- 
chemical action. The steel becomes 
darkened or blackened by the process, 
but resumes its original colour when 
rubbed with sweet oil or a mixture of 
petrolatum and kerosene.—Michael, 
N.S.W. 





THE WHOLE WORLD 


IS A MARKET FOR NEW 


IDEAS — 


If Properly Protected — See Page 144. 
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and you'll never regret it! 


Swampland is a liability just as long 
as it remains swampland. 


Drain it, and it becomes your BEST | 
LAND—a tangible asset, rich in 
resources, 


Realize on your water-logged pastures 
now. Promote early and continuous 
growth by draining permanently with 
low-cost, high-quality Crum _ Field 
Tiles. 





Delivered direct from Factory to 
Farm, these tiles give a_ lifetime 
service and are ayailable in every 
useful size—23, 3, 4, 6, 9 and 12in. | 
Write now for full particulars and a 
quote from the | 


CRUM 


BRICK, TILE AND POTTERY CO. LTD. 


NEW LYNN, AUCKLAND, S.W.4. 3 Phone 47-640 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY TYPE OF SOLID AND SLOTTED BRICK. 





















IDEAL FOR COWSHED OR WASH-HOUSE 


METHVEN BOILER FRAME 


WITH METHVEN SEAMLESS COPPER. 











Lasts a lifetime. Does not crack or chip. 
Heats rapidly. Does not stain clothes. 


Auckland Distributors: 


ANDREW M. PATERSON LTD. 


12 Commerce Street - AUCKLAND 
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MOUNTING A GRINDSTONE 


When setting up a grindstone lead 
in a piece of lin. galvanised pipe the 
desired length, then procure two used 
roller-bearings from a car, also with 
a lin. centre. Next mark on the side 
boards where the bearings are to rest 
and let them in to a depth of lin.; 






<—  'Ron 
TO Secure 
AR ESGING 








¢ PIPE Axyce 


that will leave the shaft clear to re- 
volve. When fitting bearings file the 
shaft shghtly and hammer home with 
a drift, drop in slots and make secure 
by covering with a metal strap. The 
fitting of bearings of this sort makes 
the stone very easy to turn.—G I..C., 
Nelson 


BICYCLE-DRIVEN GRINDER 


Belted to the rear wheel, a grinder 
mounted on the frame of an old bicycle 
can be turned at high speed. The front 
wheel is removed, and the frame is 
fastened on its base as shown, using 
one support for the fork and one each 





side ot the rear The grinding 


wheel 
wheel is mounted on a table which is 
clamped to the frame. The same idea 
may be applied to the driving of other 
small rotary tools. The man just sits 
on the seat and peddles as though he 
were riding.—C.S., Nuhaka 
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GRINDSTONE SPINDLE 
Here 


a loose 


are two methods of securing 
grindstone spindle. (1) Drive 
one end of the spindle into the ground 
to such a depth that when the stone 
is laid over the top it comes to the 
right distance (usually the middle of 
the spindle.) Care must also he taken 
that the spindle is in the centre of 
the hole in the stone; but if the stone 
is an old one and a bit oval, then by 
placing the stone accordingly on the 
spindle, this may be slightly overcome. 
he spindle must be absolutely verti- 
eal. Now take sufficient flowers of 
sulphur, melt it and run it in round the 
spindle. This will set hard. About a 
quarter of the quantity of sulphur mav 
be, replaced by fine, clean river sand. 
but it is not really necessary. If no 
sulphur is at hand, then use lead in the 
same way. A blow-lamp will quickly 
remove a crooked spindle put in in 
this wav.—Ioot-rot, Takaka. 


HOME-MADE ANVIL 


A home-made anvil can be con- 
structed from a 4ft. piece of railing 
RAILWAY 
3 LINE 





iron mounted on a tressle as shown in 
the sketch. This will stand a lot of 
heavy pounding and comes in handy in 
many ways on the farm.—W.J.H. 


IMPROVISED HACK SAW 


Take a small file or a sharp cold 
chisel and cut teeth in the blade of an 
old scythe. Keep the teeth sloped to- 
ward the point of the blade, and vou 
will find that this will cut as well as 
a hack saw.—R.M., Waitotara 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodward Street, Wellington. 
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PIPES FOR HANDLES 


A strong handle for the hammer, 
mallet or even the maul, can be made 
from a length of galvanised pipe. When 
fitting to the hammer, first cut the pipe 
with a hacksaw as shown in the dia- 
gram. Then hammer this down until it 
is flat enough to enter the hammer 


4 CUTS 
v 


IRON PIPE 


head, when 1t should be driven firmly 
home. The sawn ends of the pipe will 
then project beyond the hammer head 
and should be turned back and ham- 
mered flat. A handle made in this way 
is practically everlasting.—‘‘ Cocky,”’ 
Wanganui River. 


SOLDERING IRON TIP 


A small iron pot one quarter filled 
with melted solder is a most useful re- 
ceptacle for the iron, both when solder- 
ing and to keep the iron well tinned 

| 
SOLDERING 

\RON 

& 






IRON 


| CONTAINER 
FILLED WITH 
SOLDER 

| 


when not in use. Cut a hole or recess in 
the bench to take the bottom of the pot 
and stand the iron upright in the lat- 
ter.—‘‘ Pakeha,’’ Takaka. 
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COOLING CIRCULAR SAW 


A cheap and inexpensive device for 
running a ‘stream of water on to a 
circular saw, to keep it cool when cut- 
ting timber, can be arranged as follows: 
—Tix a barrel on a stand not lower 
than the saw and from 
the bottom take a small 


a hole near 
pipe. 


Then 





connect an old spray nozzle with a 
piece of hose to fit the pipe and the job 
is complete. The nozzle can be regu- 
lated to secure the stream of water 
required. About 20 gallons in the 
barrel will last for a day’s sawing. ] 
have been using this outfit for two years 
with success.—W.A.L., Havelock. 


STOP FOR PLANING BENCH 


A piece of an old pit-saw or crosscut 
saw cut to 10in. by 4in. (shorter if a 
thin saw is used) makes an ideal stop 
for holding wood being planed on a 
bench. File slots at A, B and C to fit 
small bolts. Between D and E file small 





tine teeth. Bolt to the planing bench, 
using round headed bolts, as they are 
less likely to be hit with the plane. 
The end DE can be raised or lowered 
to hold any board in nearly any posi- 
tion by gently bumping the timber 
against the teeth.—J.G.H., Kai Iwi. 





By Obtaining Protection First, Publication After Does Not Matter — 
Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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SINGLE-HANDED CROSSCUT SAWING 


it have been using a device for single- 
handed hillside sawing for some time 
with every success. You take a board 
about 5ft. long, 6in. wide and half an 
inch thick. Cut a V-shaped piece out 
of one end to give it a hold in the 
cround. Where you are going to cut 
your log, tap a wedge in on the low side 
of the saw. Your board hes against 
the wedge and cannot possibly slip. The 





hoard prevents all side play. This is 
very useful where you have to cut a 
Jog as near as possible the same length 
on both sides. It is tery easy even for 
experienced men when they cut a log, 
say, 4ft. in diameter, to find they are 
three or four inches longer on one side 
when they get through the log. With 
this device you mark the log on the 
top and on the side you are working 
the board Then place your board in 
line with the two marks and it will 
guide the saw. The Jog will be the same 
length wherever you measure it.— 
‘‘Wood Splitter,’ Taurangaarere. 


When sawing single-handed, especially 
on hillsides, the device shown is both 
simple and efficient. The usual handles 


are dispensed with and a long supple 
sTIcK 





stick is used as shown. Thousand jacket 
or mokomoko is first rate. This bow 
stops side play and saves time against 
driving and altering stakes.—Bushie, 
Frasertown. 


— 


When one man is using a_ two- 
handled crosscut saw, cut two old 
bicycle tubes and tie one end of each 
to the saw handle. Now tie the other 





ends to pegs driven in the ground, so 
the tubes will form a V. The log should 
be near the end of saw (as in sketch) 
before the pegs are fixed. The tubes 
will draw the saw back every time.—J 
S., Collingwood, 


HANDLE FOR SAW 


A fork of a sapling makes a more 
comfortable handle for the crosscut 
saw than the - ordinary © straight 
handle. A suitable fork is selected, and 





FIG | 
indicated in 

The angle of the handle allows the hand 

to rest on it, with less bending of the 


shaped as the drawing. 


wrist.—J.V.R.—Sydney, 
Wales. 


LEATHER BELT DRESSING 


A good belt dressing 1s easily and 
cheaply made by powdering up some 
resin and pouring raw linseed oil on 
it. (the mixture is left for some days— 
being stirred now and then. The liquid 
portion is then poured off and will be 
found to give good results when used 
on leather belts.—J.E.D., Palmerston 
North. 


New South 





The Stock-owner’s Best Friend — 
OSMOND’S WORLD FAMOUS’ REMEDIES. 
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Phone 41-477 


A. J. PARK & SON 
| 


Patent Attorneys 
Auckland Partner: 
Fr. H. HAY (Regd. Patent Attorney) 
National Bank Building - - Shortland Street, C.1. 








Dairy Co. Milking Machines 


SUPPORTED BY 50 DAIRY COMPANIES 


| 
Lowest Prices in New Zealand. 
| 








Send for ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 














Dairy Co. Machines Ltd. | :: Chancery Street, Auckland, C.1. 


CARBONATE OF LIME | 


HIGHEST QUALITY GOOD GRINDING | 
| | 
| 


Farmers may supply their own bags. 


GROUND BURNT LIME 


or a part truck of each also supplied. 





} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For further information and order forms— 


TE KUITI LIME COY. LTD. | 


303 N.Z. Insurance Buildings, Queen St., Auckland, C.1. | 
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RAILWAY-IRON ANVIL 


To construct a very cheap and_ use- 
tul home-made anvil get a block of 
totara 18 inches square and cut out as 
illustrated for the anvil to stand on. 
Next get an axle from an old bullock 
waggon and cut it off about 2ft. from 
the end. The other necessities are a 
clamp (whieh will be found with the 
axle of the waggon) and the end off a 
bridge girder, which can be got from 
an old timber trolley at any deserted 
sawmill. The girder will already have 
the two holes bored through it and the 


AXLE 


CLAMP 





clamp will fit them. Stand the girder 
on the block and sec:ure it by driving 
in a few 6in. nails and bending them 
over. Then place the axle end on top 
and secure the one end by putting the 
clamp through the girder and screwing 
the nuts up tight. Then take three 
thicknesses of wire and wrap them 
round the other end of the axle and 
staple firmly to the block. The anvil 
is then complete.—‘‘Squeak,’’ Martin- 
borough. 


VALVE GRINDING TOOL 


A very handy valve grinding tool 
can be made from an old valve, a nail, 
a flat piece of hoop iron about 1l}in. 
square with a hole in the centre, a 
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cotter pin and a short spring. This 
tool can be used for any type of valve 
if made properly. First of all cut the 
head off the valve stem and also the 
small nob on the other end. Next cut 






SPRING 





a slot in the stein at right angles to 
the key hole and wide enough to allow 
the piece of hoop iron to turn freely 
in it. Bore a hole through the stem 
half way up. Then, with a file cut 
the desired shapes in the edges of the 
hoop iron as illustrated. When com- 
pleted, place the cotter pin in the 
half-way hole, then place the spring 
on the stem, then the blade in the 
slot and rivet loosely. This is used in 
a breast drill.—B.M.M., Timaru 


CYLINDER HEAD LIFTER 


A simple and effective tool for lifting 
off cylinder heads can be made up from 
the base of an old spark plug and a 
piece of rod. Slip the rod through the 
centre of the plug base; rivet the lower 
end and put a handle on the other. 
With one of these in each of the front 
and back plug holes, the lifting of a 
head is a simple matter.—Amos, Gars- 
ton. 


FOR THE CAMP COOK 


When out camping a primus is often 
used for cooking, but it is sometimes 
difficult, as one cannot cook two pots 
of food at once. Take a kerosene tin 
and cut one side out of it. Bend the 
edges back and put the tin over the 
primus. A small stove is thus made.— 
‘Handy Man.”’ Dargaville. 





F.A.M.E BRANCHES: 27 Queen Street, Auckland; 220 Lambton Quay, 
Wellington; 149 Hereford St., Christchurch; Stock Exchange Bldg., Dunedin. 
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PROTECTING AXE HANDLE 


To protect an axe handle when split- 
ting wood, screw to the axe handle, as 
shown, a piece of rubber off an old 
motor tyre It will protect the handle 
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from wear when splitting logs or hard 
wood. The rubber also makes the chop. 
ping very much easier for your 
shoulder, should the axe slip and over- 
reach the log.—W.E T., Waihou. 


BINDING SPLIT HANDLES 


Here are instructions on binding axe 
or shovel handles. Commence by laying 
a loop along the handle a little longer 
than the intended binding, as in Fig. 
1. A is the short end and B is the 
string for binding Starting with this 
end (B) bind along to the end of the 
loop C. Cut off B here and put it 








Your 


through the end of the loop C. By pull- 
ing firmly on A, B will then be drawn 
under the binding as in Fig 2. After 
cutting off the ends flush with the end 
of the binding the ends are left looped 
together underneath the binding. There 
are no knots and it will never move 
or slacken. For the last nine months | 
have been using an axe bound in this 
manner.—‘‘Joe.’’ Apiti 


Take a piece of fine lacing wire. 
Place a small tack in the handle where 
the start of the binding is required. 
Bind with the wire as tightly and closely 
as possible, and finish off with another 
tack. Solder the whole bind and rasp 
or file off smooth. The tacks will also 
help to hold the bind in place.—Mack. 
Te Pohue. 


SECURING THE AXE HEAD 


It is not always possible to tell when 
an axe head is fastened securely enough 
to prevent the possibility of accident, 
especially when using a heavy axe in 
winter, but by using the simple method 
shown in the drawing, the axe may be 





made perfectly safe. A pin is made of 
One-sixteenth-inech sheet iron to the 
pattern shown, and after the head has 
been wedged in place, the pin is driven 
in until the shoulder bears against the 
head. A screw is then driven into the 
handle, through the hole in the pin; 
this will keep the head from flying 
off, even if the wedges loosen and drop 
out —L.E.B., West Ryde. N.S.W 


ideas, although simple, may possess value— 


Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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MENDING A SHOVEL 


Sometimes the handle of a_ shovel 


will break as in Fig. A. To mend, file 
off all jagged edges and corners and 
drill four 5-16in. holes (Fig. B). 


/ 


Obtain 








a worn shovel and cut to shape in Fig. 
C, and drill holes corresponding with 
those in Fig. B, and rivet to the back 
of the broken shovel.—N.J.C.. Eltham. 


THE WATER RAM 
The following device is a great saving 
of time where rams are used as a source 
of water supply. The air cylinder of 
the ram frequently becomes ‘‘water- 
bound.’’? To be able to correct this con- 
dition quickly, take the dome (the air 
cylinder) of the ram to an engineer 
and have a hole bored and tapped large 
enough to screw an ordinary valve from 
a motor-car tube into the top of the 
dome. All that is then required is an 
ordinary car pum, to refill the dome 
with air, thus forcing out all water. 
[I have tried this out for six months 

successfully. —C.H.O., Wangaehu. 


BROKEN BROOM HANDLE 


In using yard brooms they have an 
annoying habit of the handle breaking 
in the head of the broom. Then you 
have to get a brace and bit to remove 
the broken piece and fit the handle 
‘n anew What I now do is to tar the 
end which goes into the head to pre- 
vent it from rotting, and put a piece 
of wire (cheese crate wire) over the 
end of the handle as illustrated. The 
wire needs to be long enough to twist 
the ends together so as to be able to 
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use the claw of a hammer to pull the 
wire and piece of broken handle out.— 
H.M.B., Palmerston North 


PRESERVING HANDLES: 


To preserve the handle and save the 
hands from getting blistered when using 
a shovel, etc., bore a 3in. hole down 
the end of the handle lin. deep. Keep 
a piece of cotton waste soaked in oil in 
this and a cork in the hole. This oily 
waste can be rubbed on the _ handle 
oceasionally.—E.S.K., Dannevirke. 


LEATHER SEWING CLAMP 


This very efficient leather sewing 
clamp will be found invaluable on any 
farm. The drawing explains itself, with 


kK LE ATHER 
PAD DING 
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the exception that the rope is fixed to 
the hinged side of the Jaws while it 
passes through a hole in the other side. 
The jaws are cut out of a piece of 4in. 
x 3in.—J.T.1., Tolaga Bay. 


For Style, Fit, Finish and Quality, Insist on — 
PETONE MADE TO MEASURE SUITS. 
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By Opening Accoun: nts 


for Yourself 
and Your Children 











at the 


Auckland Savings Bank 


260 Queen Street, Auckland, C.| 


Attractive Mortgages arranged on 
approved Town and Country Freehold 
securities 





Write to Manager for Particulars 


pesos 
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MENDING BROKEN SHAFTS | 





To mend a broken shaft on a dray 


or cart, prop the cart up by the 
sound shaft; take a length of wire 
about A chain or more long and fasten 
one end to a heavy log of wood. Bring 
the other end through the hole in a 
short batten and wind round the shaft 


SHAET 


as illustrated. Begin on the near end 
of the shaft and wind up, keeping the 
rings close together. The start and 
finish of the binding should be done by 
making a small hole in the shaft, inte 
which drive in an inch or so of the 
wire. This makes a very neat job.— 
C.G.F., Nelson. 


FLATTENED SHGHTLY 


Here is an idea for fixing broken 
shafts when they are worn through 
by the tugs. Trim the shaft down about 
10in. or 12in. back to fit a 2in. to 3in. 
pipe. Bore one jin hole about 6in. 





Fire 


from the end of the pipe, and fasten 
on to the shaft with a rivet. If the 
pipe is flattened a little at the end 
the tug will slip on easily. Cut the 
pipe 12in. to 14in. longer than the 
shaft broken off.—N.J.C., Eltham. 


REPAIRING LEAKS 


Small circular holes in iron, enam- 
elled or galvanised vessels can be 
readily filled by inserting a small piece 
of lead and riveting this carefully. In 
the case of a large hole of irregular 
shape, it is necessary to proceed in a 
different way. On the outside of the 
pan glue several thicknesses of paper, 
with a hole cut out in the centre of 
each, a little larger than the hole in 
the pan. Then glue a piece of paper, 
without the hole, over this, thus form- 
ing a mould for the lead, which is 
poured trom the inside of the pan. 
Enough lead should be applied to form 


he following simple mixture is very 
useful to have on a farm for perman- 
ent and temporary repairs to leaky 
roots and tanks. By using this mixture 


and a piece of raw calico for a patch, 
any leak can be repaired and will last 
for years, especially when the iron is 
rusty and cannot be repaired with sol- 
der. This mixture 1s also anti-sulphuric, 
and is an excellent paint for motor- 
car batteries and boxes. Tar 4 gallons, 
terebine 1 quart, varnish 3 pint. Heat 
the tar until] nearly boiling then add 
the terebine and varnish. Mix well and 





a head of the inside similar to that use while the mixture is hot. (This 
formed on the outside by aid of the mixture is highly inflammable when 
paper mould.—M.P.. Thornleigh, mixing and care should be taken when 
N.S. W. heating) —‘‘Cable,’’ Seddon. 
INVENTORS! DO NOT BE REPENTERS — 


Get Reliable Advice — See Page 144. 
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NUTEX ROOFING 


THE DURABLE BITUMINOUS FELT 


Rep, Strong, durable, 
“RIDGE CAPPING DiezE Weather resisting, 


. Inexpensive, 
Gz Lap CEMENT. BAND 2"WiDE Over 5 
ALL NAIL HEADS Reliable. . . 









THIS LAYER FIXED 
FIRST Ge Z Xb 


| oe % ore OW Lap CHEAPER THAN 
bad CEMENT Ep . % IRON 
) ’ 
fp "FOR ROOFING 
Pi x ff 
NUTEX TO PROJECT %" PAST BOARDING Outhouses, Garages, 


TY ALLOW WATER, TO DRIP CLEAR Implement Sheds, Cream 
‘ 


and Milk Stands, Cow 
Sheds, Hog Shelters, 
Fowl Houses. 


YOU CAN FIX THIS ROOFING 
Skilled Labour Unnecessary 





NUTEX ROOFING is supplied in 216 sq. ft. rolls, 36in. wide x 72ft. 
long, sufficient to cover 200 sq. ft. of roof area or 2 squares of roofing. 











110lbs. per Roll and Store Sheds. 


QUALITIES USAGE 
I ae Ae For Temporary Shelters. 
2 ee all eae Cream Stands, Fowl Houses, Hog Shelters. 
3 PLY, 36in. x 72ft. | Outhouse, Garages, Coy, Sheds, Implement 





Procurable from all Hardware Merchants. 


WINSTONE LTD. 


Write Winstone Ltd., Box 395, Auckland for free literature and full information. 
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BITUMINOUS ROOFING FELT 


With the increasing cost of corru- 
gated iron the farmer may well turn 
his attention to the many high grade 
ROOFING FELTS now being offered 
on the market. They are economical 
and form a suitable substitute for iron, 
being highly weather resistant and are 
easy to apply without the aid of skilled 
labour. 

BITUMINOUS ROOFING FELT is 
procurable in rolls of 216 sq. ft., which, 
with due allowance for laps, gives suffi- 
cient to cover 200 sq. ft. of roofing 
area. Each roll of roofing usually con- 
tains a packet of fixing materials, con- 
sisting of galvanised clout nails. and 
bituminous cement. 


How to Estimate Quantity Required. 


To determine the area of a gabled 
roof, multiply the length of the ridge 
A to B in figure 1, by the length of 
the rafters A to C in figure 1; the re- 
sult will be the area of one side of the 
roof, which multiplied by two will give 
the total area of both sides. 


A B 


Do 
FIG. | 


To compute the area of a hip roof, 
multiply the length of the eaves A to 
C in figure 2, by half the length of the 
rafters B to D in figure 2. This gives 
the area of one end of the roof, which, 
multiplied by two, gives the area for 
both ends. 


To determine the area of the sides of 
the roof, add the length of the ridge 
D to F, figure 2, to the length of the 
eaves, C to H, figure 2. Divide the 
sum by two and multiply by the length 
of the rafters E to G in figure 2. This 
gives the area of one side of the roof, 


Each roll of roofing is made up of 
what is known as two roofing squares 
to the roll. A roofing square is 100 sq. 





H FIG. 2 


ft., so that by dividing the total square 
footage area of the roof by 100, the 
number of roofing squares may be de- 
termined. 


Hints on Application of Roll Roofing. 

Over the rafter should be nailed sark- 
ing boards of 6 x 1 timber. On this 
surface, beginning at the bottom or 
eaves of the roof, lay the first sheet of 
felt lengthwise, or from end to end, of 
the building, allowing sufficient over- 
hang at the eaves to allow for bending 
over and nailing to the edges of the 
sarking. Then apply the next sheet 
of felt so as to allow the lower edge of 
the sheet to lap 2 inches over the top 
edge of the first layer of felt which has 
already been applied. 


Apply the Bituminous Cement gen- 
erously between the laps of the felt 
and nail carefully and securely, spacing 
the nails about 24 inches. After nailing 
give a heavy coat of cement over the 
nail heads and the edge of the lap. 
Proceed with each successive higher 
sheet in a similar manner until a point 
is reached near the ridge. After apply- 
ing both sides of the roof in this way, 
finish by applying the top or cap sheet 
of felt over the ridge so as to allow the 
édges of the cap sheet of felt to lap 
over the top sheets of felt on each side of 
the ridge, and nail and cement as before. 
The ends of the sheets of felt should be 
bent over the ends of the roofing boards 





which, multivlied by two, gives the and fastened by nailing in a similar 
area of both sides. manner as at the bottom of the eaves. 


They Play the Game. 
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LIFTING WATER 

For those who will have to lift water 
from creeks this summer the following 
idea may be helpful. Place two posts 
four feet high about two feet apart on 
solid ground close to the water’s edge. 
Use three boards 12in. x lin. to make 
a trough. Leave the bank end open, 
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and to the other end attach a kerosene 
tin. to act as a dipper. Bore a hole 
near the top of each post and 
through the sides of the trough 
about the middle of their length, and 
pass a piece of piping right through, 
so that the trough works in see-saw 
fashion. The length of the trough will 
be determined by the nature of the 
creek and the height of the bank.— 
“‘Chafhie,’’ Waihola. 


RUST JOINT CEMENT 


it is sometimes desired to fix a pulley 
absolutely immovably on a shaft or to 
make quite permanent the screwed 
joint between two pipes. This can be 
done by applying a cement made as 
follecws:—Two parts of sal ammoniac 
‘Ammonium chloride), one part of 
flowers of sulphur, and 200 parts (all by 
velght) of cast tron filings, or borings 
mixed with water to form a_ paste, 
and applied to the parts required. Some 
time must be allowed for the cement 
to set.—J.E.D., Palmerston North. 






A WATER SUMP 


A dripping tap makes the place very 
muddy, especially in damp weather. 
This can be remedied by sinking an 
oblong box under it. Then fill the box 
with shingle. This is a very effective 
method if carried out properly.—J.C., 
Wairoa. 
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SAND AND GRAVEL TRAP 


The water for my cowbails is derived 
from a pipe driven 25ft. into the 
ground. | was always troubled by sand 
and gravel blocking the valves of the 
pump, necessitating the pump being dis- 
mantled every day to clean it. I tried 
all kinds of devices without success. 
They would catch the gravel, but not 
the sand, which was very fine. I had 
two old engine silencers in the shed 
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and in desperation | attached one of 
these on to the pipe between the ground 
and the pump. This was successful. I 
have not found sand or gravel in the 
valves since. The silencer is detached 
and cleaned out every few months.— 
C.W.M.. Ohau. Levin. 


PUMP WASHERS 


When it is necessary to renew leather 
washers in pumps, ete., soak the leather 
to be used for 24 hours to soften it. 
Bore a hole in a piece of hardwood iin. 
larger than the diameter of the plunger 
and about l4in. deep. Make a plug out 
of hardwood just the diameter of the 
plunger. Next oil both well and place 
the leather in position over the hole 
and place in a vice. Slowly screw up 
the vice until the plug is far enough in 


the hole to form the flange required on 
the washer.—E.E.P., Aorangi. 


LEAKS IN TROUGHS 


Co stop a wooden trough from leak- 
ing, a simple way is to melt mutton 
fat till very hot, then stir in sifted 
ashes until the mixture is of the con- 
sistency of mortar. Apply to the leaks 
with a trowel or old table-knife. This 
will set like cement.—W.M.A., Kari- 
tane. 





That Article You Invented for Yourself may be Equally Useful to Others — 


Consult A. J. 


PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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DRAG FOR DRAIN MAKING 

A serviceable drag for making drains 
through a swamp can be made from a 
potato fork that has been broken 
through the steel of the handle. Cut off 
the steel stump of the handle close en- 
ough to the prongs to allow a_half- 
inch hole to be bored and put a bolt 
through and fix to a hay fork handle 
just the same as a hay fork is fixed. 


—KE.S.K., Koritak.. 


BLOCKAGE IN WATER PIPE 


To remove an obstruction in an un- 
known position in a water pipe, the 
assumed internal diameter of which 1s 
lin.:—A rough idea of the position cf 
the blockage can be gained by making 
a V-shaped notch with a file in the top 
side of the pipe. This should be made 
to such a depth that a sharp-pointed 
nail will drive a very tiny hole through. 
If the water is blocked below this, 1t 
will spurt up. It is then necessary to 
try lower down. If dry, then the 
blockage will be between the two 
notches. (lt is advisable to turn off the 
water and solder these holes before the 
metal corrodes. The smaller the hole 
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A PleEces 
of TENNIS BALL 
then the stronger the soldering will 


be.) Next unscrew a union above the 
lower notch and insert the plunger and 
work vigorously. The compression and 
suction is sure to dislodge the obstruc- 
tion. The plunger is made as follows:— 
Two rounds are carefully cut from an 
old tennis ball, and slightly more than 
lin. in diameter. A_ straight, round 
handle 3ft. or 4ft. long is whipped with 
fine wire at one end to prevent split- 
ting. The rubber washers are placed 
convex side to convex, and_ tightly 
screwed into the whipped end of the 
handle. The washers should not fit too 
tightly in the pipe.—‘‘Foot-Rot.’’ Ta- 
“kaka. 


The Best Insurance with 
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BLOCKED DRAINS 


Yo clean out a drain that 1s appar- 
ently blocked, take a piece of round or 
square wood, as the case may be, about 
an inch longer than the depth of the 
sump; and of such a diameter as to 


allow it to fit tightly in the sump after 
several pieces of sacking have been laid 
over the end. This sacking acts as a 
washer. Jump or tread hard on the top 
of the log to force it down on top of 
sump-water. 


the The water is forced 


LOG 
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AAG OR SACKING : 

hard up against the blockage. This may 
be tried three or four times—if the 
water still fails to get away then the 
drain will probably have to be opened. 
Care should be taken when jumping on 
the log that it does not tilt sideways or 
a sprained ankle may result. Throw an 
old bag over before jumping, or dirty 
water may be squirted up.—‘‘Foot-rot.”’ 
Takaka. 


CLEANING WATER PIPES 


Dirt or scale are quickly removed 
from the inside of pipes or tubes with 
this easily-made tool which consists of 
a stick, fine wire and a number of wood 
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screws. The latter are placed about 
every three or four inches along the 
stick in opposite pairs. and are bound 
with wire to keep them in_ place.-- 
H.ID M.. Hakataramea 
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the Lowest Premium — 


OSMOND’S WORLD FAMED REMEDIES. 
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The 
BEVIN FARMWELL 
Tine and Adjustable 
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| N.Z. Patent No. 71631 and patent pending for tooth. Great Britain Patent 
No. 2685/34 (Licensees and Sole Manufacturers for Great Britain—Messrs. 
Bamfords Ltd., Uttoxeter, England.) 


Introducing Acclaimed everywhere as the greatest advance 
in pasture cultivation implements 


a New Era in THE 


Grass Production BEVIN FARMWELL 


° is effecting enormous economy in maintaining 
: the fertility of pastures. 


Penetration is adjust- 
2a able to any required 
depth and points are 
self-sharpening. 


Sizes 3 ft. to 16 ft. 


Sold on money back 

guarantee. When writing 

for full particulars 

mention ~” Farmcraft ” 

and you will be entitled 

to a special discount 
of 5 per cent. 


Eee OSES As. BEVIN |. 


Discs would not touch this couch, but the Bevin 13. Anzac Avenue, 
Farmwell made a seed bed! The perfect and popu- 
lar combination—an &ft. Set with a F112 Tractor. Auckland. 
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CLEANING DRAINS 


When using a drag for cleaning out 
ereeks and drains, place on the left 
side of the handle the grip off a scythe 
handle. This addition lightens the 
labour considerably because the drag 
can be turned over on its back when 
it has been driven into the weeds, water 
cress or willow roots. Its back acts as a 
sledge, and the grip, then being on 
the right side, gives one wonderful lft- 
ing and throwing power especially when 
the banks are deep or steep.—W.J.G., 
Masterton. 


WATER CART 


This handy watering cart, which is 
a great help when watering large 
patches of vegetables, is simply an oil 
drum mounted on a trame which has 











HOSE FOR 
FIcuiNG 


PETROL DRUM 


PIPE ¢- 
ELBOW 


WOODEN OR 
METAL 
FRAME WORK 


two large wheels. ‘Two short lengths 
of pipe and an elbow are screwed in the 


small bung-hole at the end of the drum. 
These can be used as a tap as well as 
for directing the water. The flow of 
water can quickly be stopped by tilting 
the cart back and letting it rest on 
the back end.—F.B., Havelock North. 





“THE FARMER’S PAINT” 


Take two gallons of coal tar and add 
one pint of mineral turpentine. Stir till 
the turpentine mixes. One who has 
never tried would think it is not going 
to do so, but it disappears suddenly. 
This mixture can be applied to anything 
which tar assists to preserve. Using tar 
in this way does away with the neces- 
sity of boiling. It spreads well and 
takes only 143 hours to dry, and when 
finished leaves a shiny. smooth surface. 


—TI..T.. Colville. 


REMOVING RUSTED NUTS 


Many farmers find trouble in taking 
nuts off carriage bolts which have been 
in timber for some time. By squaring 
the bolt-head on two sides—by tapping 
it on the axehead, as in the diagram— 
before putting the bolt through the 


timber, it is always possible to hold 


{STRUCK 
HERE 


BoLT 





the bolt with a second spanner, and 
prevent it from moving while unscrew- 
ing the nut. This often saves much 
time when mending broken gates etc. 
—R.P., Tokomaru Bay. 


USE FOR INFLATIONS 


When draining swamps or cutting 
scrub slip three old milking machine 
inflations over the handle of the tool 
being used—grubber or slasher. Space 
them one near each end of the handle 
and one near the middle. These will 
save the hands from blisters and chafed 
skin. —A SS. Putarurn 


SAVING KEROSENE TINS 


Run a piece of No. 8 plain fencing 
wire around the buttom of the tin and 
solder it firmly. This protects the bot- 
tom of the tin from wear, and so 
lengthens its life.-—lTogo, Manutahi. 


FIRE LIGHTER 


A piece of pumice about the size of 
a duck’s ege with a wire handle, kept 
in a two pound fruit tin with a little 
kerosene in it is an excellent torch for 
lighting the fire in the mornings.— 
H.A., Marton 





HIGGS & O'DONNELL 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodward Street, Wellington. 
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HINT FOR LEGGINGS 
To keep down unruly leggings take 
a piece of car tube about two inches 
wide and cut it up the centre stopping 






BR 
LEGGING 


4A- CARTUBE 


BOOT 


about one inch’Irom the top. Now slip 
one loop round your legging and the 
other round under the bottom of vour 
boot.—Cowbov, Mosgiel. 


Cut an old pair of gumboots through 
the ankles, as illustrated, and use the 
They 


tops for leggings. will last for 





years, can be kept clean by washing and 
are suitable for wearing while doing all 
kinds of farm work.—‘‘ Mother-farmer,”’ 
Cambridge. 


REPAIRING GUMBOOTS 


A hole in any part of a gumboot can 
be mended by melting equal quantities 
of resin and rubber (the inner tube of 
an old motor tyre is_ best). When 
melted, spread a small quantity on a 
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piece of strong material large enough 
to cover the hole, then press very 
tightly and firmly and spread another 
layer of the mixture over the top and 
rub some powdered chalk over all. A 
hole mended in this way is quite water- 
tight and will outlast any other part 
of the boot.—J.C., Frasertown. 


SPLITTING MANURE SACKS 


Few people know that for making a 
stack cover, super bags can be ripped 
open by starting the seam and then 
putting the heel on the sack and pulling. 
Sacks can be ripped open this way very 
quickly, whereas cutting all the seams 
is a laborious job. By putting a wire 
from one side of a shed to the other 
the sacks can be held at the right 
height for sewing. You can then walk 
along and sew just above the wire.— 
E.S.K., Dannevirke. 


PATCHING SACKS 


A better method of mending sacks, 
than sewing on patches, and evidently 
much quicker, while still as efficient 
under any test is as follows. Make a 
thick paste from flour. Turn the sack 
inside out, and with patches of suffic- 
ient size to more than cover the hole, 
eut from other sacks beyond repair, 
stick in the following manner. With an 


old paint brush, smear the paste 
thickly all round the patch on one 
side. Place this over the hole, press 


down and allow to dry before patching 
the other side (if necessary), or turning 
right side out again.—T.D.R.. Motn- 
eka 


TO WATERPROOF SACKS 


The tollowing ts a recipe that was 
used by one of the first sluicers in this 
country to preserve his canvas hose (on 
the Shotover River over forty years 
ago). I use it for horse covers, stack 
covers, etc. To coal tar add as much 
fat (1 use rendered mutton fat) as will 
make the mixture from one third to 
one half fat. Heat and apply to fabric, 
boiling hot. Hang to dry. The smaller 
quantity of fat will make the fabric 
fairly stiff in cold weather. The larger 
quantity of fat will be inclined to bring 
off some of the tar. Care must be taken 
to have something handy to cover your 
boiler, as it is very apt to take fire— 


H.E.B., Gore, Southland. 


Our pamphlet ” Advice to Inventors” contains valuable information for 


inventors—Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington or Auckland. 
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BAG SUPPORT 


A wire bent and sharpened at both 
ends, as shown in the diagram, will 
hold the ‘‘dag’’ bag open beside the 
classing and rolling table at shearing 
time. Two large staples are driven in 
about 2in. or 3in. closer together than 
the width of the bag. The sharpened 
ends of the wire can then be used to 
thread through the bag, then through 





the staple, and through the bag again, 
holding it fast, and at the same time 
at right angles to the table. Where 
the wire is bent into a single loop is 
the furthest point from the table. A 
slit put in the bag here and the loop 
only passed through will hold the outer 
ae of the bag.—F.D.W.H.. Mt. Ros- 
kill 


WATERPROOF DRESSING 


his waterproof dressing is invalu- 
able for the car hood, last year’s oil- 
skins, cow covers, ete :—1 pint boiled 
linseed oil, 31b. mutton fat (suet), 6oz. 
beeswax, 4oz. resin. Melt these 
thoroughly and apply with a_ brush. 
Highly inflammable, so heat over an 
outside fire.—‘‘Motherfarmer.”’ 


A PAINTING TIP 


When painting, place a strip of wood 
across the mouth of the paint tin. After 
dipping the brush in the paint wipe it 
on the wood. The paint will then drip 
back into the tin instead of running 
down the outside as it does when the 
brush is wiped on the edge of the tin. 
—J.S., Rockville. 


—— 
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HOOKS FROM HARROWS 


Useful hooks and S-hooks can _ be 
made from the bars of old harrows. For 
an ordinary single hook, cut a piece 
of harrow iron about 8in. long with the 


hole where the tine goes through in 
one end of it. Heat it in a fire and 





bend into shape as shown in the sketch. 
Put a split link through the hole and 
fasten to the chain, and you have a 
good, strong hook. For an S-hook, 
take a piece of harrow iron, slightly 
longer, heat it, and bend into shape as 
shown in the sketch.—G.C., Mossburn 


C. HOOK 


The C hook is a much better hook 
than the common S hook. It very 
seldom becomes unhooked if the plough 
chains become loose owing to the load 
suddenly running forward when going 


down a hill {it can be made out ot any 
plece of iron by anyone, whereas the 
S hook 1s rather hard to make by an 
amateur. First bend the iron to the 
proper shape and then cut off, leav- 
ing one inch opening.—J.T.. Pleasant 
Point 


IMPROVISED PACK NEEDLE 


When a pack needle is not procur- 
able take one of the patent keys for 
opening tin stuffs. Straighten out the 
handle, file to a point and bend to re- 
quired angle. The eyelet hole in the end 
serves as an eye to put the thread 
through.—R.A.W., Tokomaru Bay. 





Don’t Accept a “ Just As Good” Substitute — 


PETONE ” HOSPITAL” 


BLANKETS 


UNEXCELLED. 


are 
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BRITISH OILS NZ. LTD. | 


60 FORT STREET, AUCKLAND, C.1 | 





N.Z. Representatives for 


W.B. DICK & Co. Ltb, LONDON 


\\ i a _ | | 
[LO British Lubricating Oils and Greases | 


Write for Quotations 








DONAGHY’S 
Rope and Twine Co. Ltd. | 
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The largest Manufacturers of 


| 
ROPES, LINES AND TWINES OF 
| 


ee 





EVERY DESCRIPTION 
in New Zealand. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated GOLD MEDAL AND ECLIPSE BINDER TWINE, 
wound in either Spools or Balls. 


Pure Manila Ropes for Stackers a Specialty. 


Also Plough Lines, Leg Ropes, etc. NEW ZEALAND FLAX ROPES, One, Two 
and Three Ply Lashings, and Clothes and Tether Lines. 


Office and Works: STANLEY STREET, AUCKLAND. 
Head Office: DUNEDIN.. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
CONCERNING PATENTS & INVENTIONS 











Consult 
BALDWIN, SON &. CAREY 
Ack Hood's Buildina 4p ; 
110-112 LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON “Ce 
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A CART FOR THE FARM. 


ae ae 


SHAE TS 


Mount three 3in. by 3in boards, 4ft. 
long, and bolt securely to the chassis 
Then bolt another 3in by 3in. so that 
it overlaps 2ft. over the front. To this 


BRAKE FOR DRAY 


Most brakes attached to drays throw 
extra weight on to the horse’s back, 
but this idea has the opposite effect, 
taking all the weight of the load off 
the horse when descending a _ steep 
hill. Obtain a pole about nine feet long 
and nine inches thick. Bore a hole big 
enough to pass a light chain through 





about a foot from the end of the pole. 
Now rest this end of the pole on the 
axle of the dray as shown in the 
sketch, the light chain being wrapped 
around the axle to keep the pole from 
slipping out as the dray goes forward, 
and then made fast. Then tip the 
loaded dray on to the pole, which acts 
as a skid and a brake, allowing the 
horse to walk free without any breech- 
ing to do. When not required, the pole 
is either carried on top of the load or 
allowed to trail behind after the dray 
has been pulled back to its normal 
position.—‘‘ Dave,’’ Poverty Bay. 











bolt two cross-pieces and then fit the 
shafts at the required width. This 
gives a simply-made and _ serviceable 
farm cart.—l.J.H., Makara. 


GREASING THE DRAY 

A very simple method otf greasing a 
dray when no jack is available is as 
follows:—Back uv to a_ strainer or 
tree as far ae possible. Tip the dray, 
and then back another foot or two. 


CART 
TIPPED 
a 


EslJ 


The ends of the dray 






POST 

















into the 


dig 
eround, and it overbalances against the 
tree, both wheels lifting clear of the 
ground.—J.V., Hikuai 





















sass ‘@ New plate groups to replace worn 
Delco and other make cells from 
1O/-. Gearanteed 2 years, sup- 
plied to fit any make glass or 
rubber jars. State make, number 
plates per cell, dimensions of jar. 
Rokfire Electric Batteries Ltd. 
47 Tory St., Wellington. 





INVENTIONS ARE ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS — 
Patents are Essential to Inventions — See Page 144. 
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JACKING UP THE DRAY 


A jack for greasing drays and carts 
can be made as follows. It has many 
advantages, among which are that it 
requires no chain or peg to hold the 
lever in position when the load is on 
the jack. Make the upright of 4 x 2 
inch hardwood cut, as illustrated, to 
take a 3 x 2, also of hardwood. The 
two are connected by a #}-inch bolt 
placed one inch down from the top of 


SHOOD POINT 





the 4 x Z and slightly out ot centre. 
This bolt passes through the 8 x 2 six 
inches from one end, while the other is 
tapered to a handle. The end of this 
3 x 2, which is used for lifting, is shod 


with iron as illustrated. The 4 x 2 is 
cut out sufficiently to let the 3.x 2 


get over centre when the load is 
hoisted, and it stays in this position 
securely while the wheel is being 
greased. — W  Conpe 


— 


To jack up a dray to remove its 
wheels for greasing all that is needed 
is a horse in the shafts and a sound 
fence post. Tip the dray; back the horse 





off 
ground; stay the body of the dray with 


so that the wheels come the 


the poss at one corner in froat. 
When that side is done, a_ similar 


operation will lift the other wheel.— 
A.CG., Hastings. 


GREASING HE DRAY 


Al! that is needed to jack up a dray 
is two pieces of timber Almost any 
timber will do so long as the upright 
piece is straight on the top. and about 
the height of the undercarriers at the 
back of the dray. The length of the 
upright piece is governed by the thick- 
ness of the lever piece which rests on 
top and also by the height of the cart. 





If the horse is in the cart, just block 
the other wheel for safety. First place 
the upright piece near the protruding 
undercarriage at the hack; place the 
second piece of timber on top of same 
and under the undercarriage as in 
‘iagram Ihen press down on the lever 
thus raising the side of the dray. Ship 
the long end under the protruding 
niece on other side. The wheel is then 
free of the ground and may be taken 
off and greased —lT DR Motueka 


FIXING LOOSE CART TYRES 


l'o keep old tyres on carts after they 
have become loose, as is so common in 
dry weather, instead of wiring, chock- 
ing or nailing, bore several holes im- 
mediately under the iron through the 
fellows and put bolts in. Put a good 
washer each side so as to catch the 
edge of the tyre and screw up tight. 
This makes a good temporary job. 
Cover the wheels with wet sacks to 
swell the fellows.—T.D.R., Motueka. 





Don’t Take the Blame — 


INSURE 


WITH 


FA MM. E. 
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WAGGON WHEELS 


Instead of wiring the tyres of the 


waggon or dray when dry weather 
shrinks the wood and causes them 
to loosen, use strips of flat iron, 
as shown. These make a_ neat, 


lasting job. The strips are lin. or so 






BENT OVFR — 





SAME WIDTH. 
( AS WHEEL TYRE \ 


Nv 


COT HERE 


longer than the width of the tyre, and 
V notches are cut near each end. When 
the strips -are slipped under the tyre, 
the V-shaped tabs are bent over it and 
the ends of the strips are bent down 
over the felly of the wheel.—The Dip- 
per, Nuhaka. 


MENDING BROKEN CHAIN 


Should you have a broken cham and 
no split link handy, a substantial re- 
pair can be quickly made by taking an 
ordinary galvanised meat hook and 








DOTTED LINES 
Show METHOD 
OF RENDING To 
FORM THE LINK 


bending the points back to the shatt 
as shown in the diagram. A few sharp 


blows with the hammer will do this 
job and it is a permanent repair.— 
“Original.’” Nelson 
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CHAINING THE DOG 


for those who have to deal with dogs 
the accompanying idea will prove use- 
ful in keeping the swivel of the dog’s 
chain clear of rubbish which generally 


Eu 
yi Be 





works in to the peg and twists it up 
sometimes preventing dog from enter- 
ing its kennel. I have found it will keep 
the swivel functioning even if there is 
9in. of litter on the ground.—G.A., 
Albury 


MENDING BROKEN LINKS 


A quick and easy way to mend a 
broken chain is to take a piece of wire 
and wrap it round a hammer handle 
or anything round, as though making a 
spring. Then slip it off, squeeze it to- 
gether, and thread it through both 








links, winding it round till both ends 
are through. Then twist the ends to- 
gether. This will be found an easier way 
than reeving the wire through, and you 


‘can put as many thicknesses as you 


iike.—‘‘Farmhand,’’ Havelock North. 





But for Invention, Modern Farm and Home Mechanical Conveniences would 
be unknown — Protect Your Idea with A. J. Park & Son, Patent Attorneys. 
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YOU CAN HAVE A 
RADIO, MR. FARMER 


.. . Even if you are 











not connected with 


electricity— 


A SET WHICH WILL 
GI¥E THE BEST 
RESULTS AT THE 
LOWEST COST — 


the 
5 VALVE 


BROADCAST VIBRATOR-POWER 
SKYSCRAPER 


Don’t deny yourself the enjoyment of a radio just because you 
have no electricity. The 5-valve Vibrator-Powered Skyscraper 
brings you everything possible on the air. Besides, it is so 
economical—no more dry-cell batteries to go wrong—one 6-voilt 
accumulator powers this radio, which may be easily recharged 
where facilities are available. Write us for further information 
or try one out on our money-back guarantee. 


Also All-Wave Models on CA0H, ERMC? £29/ 10/ - 
EASY TERMS. Or EASY TERMS. 


BOND « BOND LTD. 


6-8 COMMERCE STREET ft AUCKLAND 


Branches: Hamilton and Whangarei. 
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PULLING OUT BOGGED TRACTOR 


rd 

iW 

ify 

T - 


; We 


KX nope ATTACHED 


TO WHEEL SPOKE 


The sketch illustrates a sure, safe 
and simple method of pulling a tractor 
out of a bog. Two wires or wire ropes 
are tied to the two rear wheels of the 
tractor and led forward over the front 
axle to an anchor of some kind in 
front As the tractor is driven forward, 


Se 








the wheels wind the wires around them- 
selves, and so pull the tractor forward. 
The wires are led over the front axle 
as a precaution against ‘‘bucking.’’ 
This method can be used for backing 
aizo. Lorries can be pulled out of bogs 


PULLING ANIMALS OUT OF BOG 


Where no horse or other power is 
available to pull an animal out of a 
bog, put a stout post into the ground 
at an angle from bogged animal. Do 
not ram it, but stay the bottom with 
two pieces of wood, preferably round, 
and about lft. in length. These should 
be placed beneath the surface of the 
ground. On top of these place a small 
log as a ‘‘dead man.’ For greater re- 





- A. STAY 


gistance to strain, one can attach a 
strong rope with a bowline knot to the 
top of the post and tie securely to the 
trunk of a tree, or stump, or anything 
solid which may be handy. (This rope, 
although a help, is not absolutely neccs- 
sary.) Secure a strong pole, preferably 
green, and tie the rope which is at- 
tached to the beast about one end of 
the pole. Now wind the pole round 


in the same way.—G.V.A., Havelock 
North. 
and round the post, which will also 


turn and gradually wind up the rope 
which is attached to the animal. l| 
have never known this to fait —O.S.A., 
Waitomo Caves 


BOGGED CARTS 


One ot the common experiences of 
farm life is to be bogged with a cart 
or dray, down perhaps to the axle. 
This is how I got over the difficulty on 
my last experience. Take off the leader 
and hook him on to the wheel that is 
bogged. A chain, or some wire doubled 
and put around the spoke and over 
the tyre, fixed far enough back to give 
a good pull is sufficient for the job. 
Tie well back past the top of the 
wheel, about three-quarters of the way 
up the other side, so that the first 
strain will be at such an angle as to 
pull forward without any chance of 
slipping. Stand the team up to a pull 
together, and this will give all the 
extra purchase needed to lift the wheel 
clear. If the wheel should happen to 
slip, tie a piece of wood to the bottom 
of the wheel or strap a piece of timber 
to a spoke to act as a grip to lever 
against.—T.D.R . Motueka. 





The Health of the Stock is the Wealth of the Farmer — 
OSMOND’S WORLD FAMED_ REMEDIES. 
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A SLEDGE FOR ROUGH COUNTRY 


This sledge, generally known as a 
‘“roeking sledge,’’ is extremely useful 
in rough bush country, especially . if 
creeks have to be crossed. First a tree 
must be found that has a curve in the 
erain, and from this split a pair of 





runners shaped like a new moon. These 
are trimmed down. Then take a plank 
and fix it to the ends of the runner as 
shown in the diagram. Do the same to 
the other one. These are joined by two 
cross pieces and a third may be added 


to strengthen your sledge. Bore a hole 
in the head of each runner and through 
this put a piece of fencing wire that 
has been twisted. Join the ends of wire 
thus forming a loop to hook the traces 
to, and the sledge is complete. I have 
not given any measurements as it is 


WIRE 
TRACE 
HOOK 


best for the builder to make the sledge 
to suit his own requirements, It will go 
over most obstacles where an ordinary 
sledge would tip up, or get stuck, and 
will carry its load over them too.— 
‘* Hitler ’’ Waituna 


IMPROVED FARM SLEDGE 





° 





PLATFORM 


RUMNER 3B/XC’" 





o RUNNER 3xG6"} 4 





FRONT RYOUNMNER 2'kKC'! | 
J 


FRONT RUNNER 2"X 6” 6: 





In this farm sledge, the front portion of the runners is on a swivel to make 
it easier for the horse. The runners are made of wood 6in. by 2in. and are shod 
with blacksmith’s iron.—R. McB., Havelock North. 


HIGGS & O'DONNELL 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodward Street, Wellington. 
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SLEDGE FOR POST CARTING 


A quickly-made = and 
sledge can be made with 
curved tree limbs for runners. 


serviceable 
selected, 
Secure 


the cross supports by boring holes of 
either liin. or 14in. diameter, and peg- 
ging them to the runners leaving the 
pegs protruding above to any desired 
height as uprights to holc the load in 
the 


place. This will leave sledge a 





flexible one, but if 1t is desired to have 
it rigid (and thus able to convert it 
to an ordinary sledge by placing deck- 
ing along the supports), all that is neces- 
sary is to bore holes in the inside and 
top of the turn up of the runners and 
insert a cross piece in them, as shown 
in the diagram. The necessary tools are 


auger and axe. — F.D.W.H., Mt. 
Roskaill. 
SLEDGE FROM 
The accompany- 


ing plan shows how 
to build a very ser- 


viceable and strong 
sledge with the aid 
of a few pieces of 
scrap tim) ér, 
namely, 6 x_ 38, 
4x 2, and 8 x 2. 
The  dove-tailing 
strengthens the 
sledge considerably, 
and automatically 


tightens all joints 

when nailed. Place 

the crossbars in NAIL-ENO GATTENS 
position, and then ¥ 


nail the small pieces 
at each end of the 
sledge. All joints 
will then tighten 


themselves when the others are nailed in position. 
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HAULING WOOD 


When hauling wood make a forked 
sledge and attach the rope as shown. 





SLEDGE 


Ihe wood is put under the rope as 
shown and is firmly held.—h D.F., 
Dannevirke 


SCRAP TIMBER 





PLANKS DOVE-TAILED 


SHOWING METHOD OF 
NAILING. 


FIRST 





The cross-bars can be left 


until last, and there is no fear of them splitting.—C.A.F., West Coast. 


PETONE WOOLLENS— 





Available Retail at All the Best Stores. 
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HANDCART FROM CAR WHEELS 


lhe  illustra- 
tions show an 
idea for making 
a handcart or 
konaki from 
the front wheels 
of an old car, 
complete with 
the stub-axles 
The axle of a 
car is too wide 
and heavy, so 
[ thought up 
an idea to do 
away with it 
A piece of hard- 
wood is neces- 
sary and a piece 
of flat iron 
about the same 
length, also sev. 
eral bolts, in- 


cluding two spss 
long ones. Our 


dairy inspector, 





who happened 

to notice the a eens 
handcart ] AXILLARY 
made, thought j 


it ideal. I think 
the sketches ex- 


plain them. 
selves.—L.A.M., 
Whakapara 


STEEL SLEDGE RUNNERS 


The average farmer finds it impossible 
to get sledge runners to last. The 
bought ones cost a lot of money, and 


they are only blacksmiths’ iron. So 
make your own runners of the _ best 
quality steel. Pick up old broken 


truck springs at a garage. Have them 
straightened and bored (counter sunk) 
and then screw on to the wooden 
runners. 


years.—Mother Farmer, Cambridge. 


WOODEN CQOK- BAR w Pee 





CROSS- BAR. WITH STUB AXLE 


DETAIL OF AXLE ASSEMBLY 
VIEW €ROM UNDERNEATH 


Your sledge will now last for 
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DETAIL OF AXLE ASSEMBLY. 
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BOLTED To IT 


WHEEL 


CHASSIS 
BEAM” 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
TANK 


Take an old corrugated iron tank and 
make holes all around the sides, about 
din. apart. Then fix wire-netting inside 
and out, holding it together with wire 
through these holes. Now you can 
plaster concrete on each side, putting 


some on the bottom as well.—J.R.B., 


Eltham 


“PETONE™” Spells — 


Popularity Earned Through Outstanding Natural 


Excellence. 
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WHEEL SLEDGE 


In the accompanyiny, sketch the 
wheels are off old barrows, the axle be- 
ing knocked out and the holes rounded 
by heating in a forge, and made large 
enough to take a one inch bar. Procure 
a suitable bar and cut a little longer 
than the outsile measurement of the 
width between the sledge skids, Over 
the bar slip a pipe long enough to fill 
the distance between the wheels and 
washers placed between the skids. Bore 
holes about 18in. from the end of the 
skids as shown in the diagram and 
about 3in. from the bottom. Now put 
the bar through the hole, then through 





a washer, then in turn through a 
wheel, the pipe, the second wheel and 
washer, and then through the other 
hole. Procure a piece of piping a little 
smaller than the bar. Split the side 
and force this over the ends of the bar 
to stop it from shifting. Lf the wheels 
protrude above the top surface of the 
sledge build them in with boards. If 
barrow wheels cannot be procured, 
home-made wheels of wood shod with 
iron will serve the purpose. This sledge 
is very useful on the farm tracks and 
roads as the wheels do not catch on 
banks and bridges.—F.H. Ka: Iwi. 


SECURITY IN SLEDGING 


Here is a simple but very effective 
method of fastening a load on to a 
sledge with either wire or chain. All 
you require is two strong pieces. of 
timber such as manuka, one about 6ft. 
to 8ft. long and the other just a little 
longer than the width of the load 
Fasten one end of the wire or chain 
to one side of the sledge, Put the other 
end over the load to the opposite side, 
pull sufficiently to take up the slack 
and fasten by taking two or three long 





axe 





So cae oe 


is Tia 





turns as at IJ*. Now insert the long 
piece of timber under the wire about 
four to six inches from the end on an 
angle, press downward, put the shorter 
piece under the end, swing the lever 
round, and then lift ‘right over toward 
the back. Tie the lever down to the 
load or sledge. If it requires retighten- 
ing again just press the lever down 
again ” dormer D and tie.—L.P. Wai- 
takaro. 


A “TIPPING” SLEDGE 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
good idea for a sledge. It is easily 
loaded and emptied. Put a a triangle at 
each end of the sledge, with a hole 
through the top. to take a crowbar or 





HANOLE 





bar of iron. This is passed right through 
the box, so that :t swings. If a batten, 
2in. by lin., is nailed on one end of the 
box for a handle, as shown, it will make 
tipping easier —W.V.H.. Takaka 


NEVER WERE LABOUR - SAVING DEVICES MORE NEEDED — 
But Turn Them to Profit — See Page 144. 
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Farmers — 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA 


AND 


AMMONIATED SUPER 


(2 PARTS SUPER, 1 PART SULPHATE OF AMMONIA) 


Increase the yield and profits from all 
Autumn, Winter and Early Spring Crops 
and Pastures. 





For information and illustrated booklets write to Advisory Officer 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
OF AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND LTD. 


Box 900, AUCKLAND. 





























BIRKMYRE'S 


WATERPROOF CANVAS 


For all your 
LORRY COVERS—HATCH COVERS—CART COVERS 
LOIN COVERS—TRACTOR COVERS—HORSE COVERS 
RICK COVERS—COW COVERS—BINDER COVERS 
TARPAULINS. 
There is a quality and weight available for every 
purpose which demands a waterproof canvas. 
Ask your dealer for samples to meet your 
requirements. 
J. WISEMAN & SONS, LTD., AUCKLAND. 


Wholesale Provincial Agents for the Manufacturers— 


The Gourock Ropework Export Co. Ltda. 


| 
| 
| SCOTLAND 







Insist 
GN ows 
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CUTTING LEATHER 


A leather cutter which | have used 
very successfully for cutting up hides 
into anything from bootlaces to saddle 
girths is illustrated herewith. In- the 
case of home-cured hides, where salt 
has been used in the curing, care should 
be taken to keep the blade from rust- 
ing as this quickly ruins the edge; 


hence the screw in the end of the block 
to allow of its removal. To make the 
cutter, 


leather take a block of wood 





3in. by 2in. by Yin. Bore a hole 2in. in 
from the end tc fit the stem of a razor 
blade which is held in place by a screw. 
This allows the blade to be re- 
moved for sharpening purposes. Take an 
iron or very heavy tin plate 3in by 2in. 
by Yin.; bend l4in, at one end at right 
angles and cut a slot 6in. long by the 
width of a bolt as wide as shown. This 
allows the plate to move backward or 
forward as required. A _ bolt keeps 
the plate true. The bolt at the end is 
used for holding the plate firm when in 
the required position.—J.G.H., Kai 
Iwi, 


l'o make an efficient leather stripper 
from a spokeshave blade, take a block 
of wood 4in. by 2in. by 6in. Cut out 
the piece A, B, C. D. A-B should be 
the width of the spokeshave blade. A-G 
and B-H are liin. G-C and H-D 
are lin. A-C and B-D are straight 
lines. At R anc S bore holes for the 
ends of the blade to fit into. They must 
fit firmly. E and fF are wing screws 
protruding right through the block, the 
nut resting on the ends of the blade. 
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By unscrewing or screwing up the bolt 
the blade will take any thickness of 
leather. Be sure that the edge of the 
blade fits about 1-16in. below the level 





of the wood when screwed right down. 
To operate, unscrew the nuts, raise the 
blade and put the strip of leather under- 
neath. Screw up the nuts to the re- 
quired tightness and pull the leather 
through. A sharp blade should be used. 
—J G.H.. Kai Iw). 


LACE CUTTER 


An excellent tool for cutting belt 
lacing or trimming the ends of belts 
when shortening can be made from a 
discarded safety razor blade mounted on 
a block of wood. The block should be 
curved to fit the fingers, and at one 





side at the bottom wzrooved to the 
width and thickness of lacing required. 
The blade is then fastened to the block 
with small wood screws, and the 
grooved portion of the block will serve 
as a guide so that the edge of the 
blade is always parallel, and the lacing 
will be of equal width along its length. 
—‘‘Farmer,’’ Southland. 


a a 
Highly Technical Knowledge is Not Essential to become a Successful Inventor, 
Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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KNIFE SHEATH 


To make a knife sheath without sew- 
ing, from cured cow hide. First place 
the knife flat on a piece of the thicker 
portion of the hide and _ outline the 
blade with a pencil. Then cut incisions 
across the width of the outlined blade 
making them about one third of an 
inch longer on each side as shown in 
the diagram. Now cut this out of the 
hide leaving a margin of about half an 
inch outside the incisions, and also a 


tapered strap of about four or five 
inches long, above (where the knife 
handle lay when marking). This is 
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shown in the diagram also. Now cut 
from a piece of the thickest part of the 
hide a strip that will cover around the 
blade of the knife and have a margin 
of about one third of an inch. Push this 
(while stili around the knife) down 
through each alternate incision. With- 
draw the knife and force a piece of 
wood cut to the same shape as the 
knife blade (but slightly larger) in its 
place. Tuck the strip marked A through 
one or two of the straps on the back 
to form the belt loop. Of course, the 
hide should have been soaked in water 
first. When finished it can be put out 
to dry and shrink in the sun.— 


F.D.W.H., Mount Roskill. 
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RAWHIDE SHEATH 


A good sheath for a knife can be 
made from a piece of cow hide freshly 
skinned. First cut a wooden model of 
the knife that the sheath is to cover, 
and then fold the hide over it and 
lace down one side. When it is firmly 
fixed, let it dry hard, then remove 
the model and the sheath will keep its 
shape.—J.T.I., Tolaga Bay. 


BUSHMAN’S BED 


To make this quickly-constructed 
camp bed place two forked sticks three 
feet six inches long upright in the 
ground six feet apart. Point two light 
sticks four feet long for each end of the 
bed and push the points into the ground 
about three feet each side of the forked 





sticks, resting the other ends in the 
forks. Take two light spars six feet six 
inches long, and making holes in the 
bottom corners of two chaff bags slip 
them through, adjust the ends of these 
side pieces on the slanting sticks at each 
end, and the bed is complete.— 
“Kauri,” Te Kuti. 


RENEWING OILSKIN COATS 


When walking round steep hills | 
have found that a short oilskin coat 
keeps one as dry, and is far easier to 
walk in, than a long one. I found an 
old oilskin that was considered almost 
finished, as it did not keep the water 
out and was badly torn round the 
bottom, and cut it off about an inch 
above the knee, and turned up a small 
hem to stop fraying. | then mixed equal 
parts of boiled linseed oil and soft soap 
(I made my soft soap by shredding 
ordinary household soap and boiling it 
with sufficient water to make a thin 
paste), and painted the coat with the 
hot mixture. I then hung the coat in 
the sun for an hour or so. The coat 
has done me years of hard service since, 
and is still in fair condition and water- 


proof.—J.G.H., Kai Iwi. 
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FARMYARD TROUGH 


lo make this useful trough take two 
pieces of 8in x lin. board the length 
of the distance between the opposite 
corners of a benzine tin end. Obtain 
two other 81n. x lin. boards two inches 
longer than the height of the ben- 
zine tin. Nail these together in box 


BENZINE 









form Cut a benzine tin as shown and 
place the larger half in the wooden 
frame After hammering the tin’s edge 
down on to the frame, tack firmly with 
large-headed tacks. This trough is very 
useful fer feeding hens, ducks, dogs, 
pet lambs, calves and small pigs. Al- 
though easy to clean it is difficult to 
upset. —F H., Kai Iwi. 


GALLOWS WINDLASS 


A simple gallows windlass can be 
made from an old wringer. a length of 
smal] wire cable and a_ block. The 


r 
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wringer will hold the weight at any de- 
sired height without having to tie 
the cable.—‘‘ Farmer.’’ Clydebank 
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ADJUSTABLE TREE SPACER 


This may be adjusted to any width 
and is very light to handle. The marker 





is used by walking it down the row, 
swinging it first on one leg then the 
other. 


“WIRING” TIMBER 


The main difficulty experienced when 
running firewood or posts down a wire 
to cross a gully is the frequency with 
which the knot at the lower end breaks. 
This can be overcome by getting a piece 
of old chain (heavy preferred) and a 
piece of lin. pipe, each about a foot 
long. Pass the wire through the pipe 
ahove the chain as showa, then join the 


——<— 
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wires on to the chain. Slide the pipe 
back over the knot until it rests against 
the end link of the chain, thus pro- 
tecting the knot.—T.U., Rakaunui. 


TO BIND ROPE-ENDS 


Close a copper pig ring on the ends 
of leg ropes, etc., and it will pre- 
vent unravelling and remain there un- 
til the rope is perished. For plough 
lines, use a galvanised wire-netting 
clip.—A.B.C., Hawera. 


” Hame “ — 


F. A. M. E. 
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SPLITTING LOGS 


A 12-inch log need only be quartered, 
making four posts. A larger log should 
be halved, using two entering-wedges. 





" FEATHER EDGES f 





‘‘Weather-edges’’ are then split and the 
remainder will make two or more posts. 
Wooden wedges save time on knotty 
logs.—‘‘Constant Reader.’’ Levin 


BURNING TREE STUMPS 


The easiest way to burn out an old 
tree stump is to place an old motor 
tyre round it and light the bottom of 
this right round the tree. The tyre 
or two or more if necessary. can be cut 
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at one side so that it can be put in 
place. The rubber burns for a long 


time and will set the stump thoroughly 
alight.—H.D.M., Hakataramea. 


ENLARGING A PULLEY 


A pulley can be made larger by bind- 
ing a rope round the surface the belt 
rungs on. The size of the pulley can 
be regulated by the thickness of the 
rope. The rope is bound close and 
tight and the knot is tied in between 
the spokes. The rope will stand the 
wear for years.—E.S.K., Dannevirke. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR COVER- 
BOARDS 


It is very frequently found that the 
first part of the woodwork on a build- 
ing to decay is the cover-boarding along 
the edges of the gables. Expense can 
be saved and a better job made if the 
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BARGE BORRD 


iron is extended beyond the _ barge- 
board and the last corrugation bent 
round into a smooth roll as shown in 
the sketch.—J.E.D., Palmerston North. 


PROTECTING SPOUTING 


A simple way to prevent spouting be- 
ing broken down by snow is illustrated 
in the accompanying drawing. Instead 
of having the spouting out at the lower 
edge of the iron, put it about two 
inches under and punch holes in the 


down corrugation to let water into 
OGRUGATEDR 
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the spouting. The snow slips off the 
overhang and the spouting has only 
the water to carry. (Note.—To do it 
this way the spouting needs to be 
fastened before the iron is put on.)— 
B.L.W., Fairlie. 





PATENT ATTORN EYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Wfeateats Street, Wellington. 
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OIL CAN HINT 


An old oil can which will not squirt. . 


oil can be made as good as new by run- 
ning the butt end of a pair of pliers 
around the base of the oil ean ahout 
one-sixth of an inch from where the 
sides are fastened on to the bottom, as 
illustrated. The outer ring represents 
the outside of the can from the bottom. 





The inside one is where the butt end of 
the pliers is to be run around. This 
method, although so simple, is effective, 
for it can be done on the drill itself. | 
had a can fixed in this manner in March 
and I have used it regularly since and 
it has proved very satisfactorv.—R..J. 
KE... Oamaru 


ECONOMICAL LUBRICATION 


It the grease cups of farm machinery 
are replaced by zine nipples and the 
grease gun of the car is used, old en- 
gine oil can be used with considerable 
saving both in time and costs.—A.C.2., 
Hastings 


FARM MAKESHIFTS 


(1) When a_ motor-engine valve 
spring breaks, remove one piece of the 
spring and slip a washer over the valve 
stem, then replace the other half- 
spring. (2) A spring for a pair of pliers 
ean be made by slipping the ends of 
the plier handles into a piece of teat 
claw rubber. (3) A piece of pipe slipped 
over the end of pipe tongs will help 
shift a stubborn pipe or nut. (4) A 
simple way to put wire hoops on a bar- 
re] is to fasten one end of the wire 
to a strong post or tree, then round the 
harrel to a wire strainer on the other 
end. Two or three small staples driven 
in where the wire crosses will keep it 
tight.—A.R., Awanui North. 


PRESERVING HANDLES 


All farm tools with long handles, 
such as slashers, axes, shovels, hayforks 
and hoes can be treated with oil if a 
hole about din. or din. in diameter is 
bored into the end, running straight 
down the handle to a depth of at least 
3 inches. Great care has to be used in 
boring, for if the tools are not held 
steady the wobble will snap the bit. 
Kither two people should undertake the 
task or else a vice should be used. 
When the holes are bored stand the 
tools in a dry corner, holes up, and fill 
them with old oil or kerosene. After 
the first appheation, they require only 
a little oil. A screw put into the hole 


also is a good idea. The handles stand 
the weather better, last longer, and _ be- 
come far more pliable and so have less 
tendency to snap. | have an axe handle 
done this way and it is years old -- 
“Constant Reader.’ Ward 


CURE FOR SLIPPING BELTS 


To cure trouble with a slipping belt, 
cut a band of old car tyre tube of the 
same width as the pulley and stretch 
it on. If the pulley is very small use a 
band off a bicycle tube. There is no 
trouble with the band coming off if the 
pulleys are in correct line and if the 
rubber is nicely stretched. The belt will 
then grip like a chain on sprockets.— 
E.S.A.. Winchmore. 


RUBBEP POURING SPOUTS 


Pouring oil and other liquids from a 
gan may be made easier by attaching 
a rubber pouring spout. It is made by 





cutting a rubber band from an inner- 
tube so that it is wide at one side. 
When used, the band is snapped round 
the nozzle and the handle of the can.— 
H.D.M.. Hakataramea 





PETONE WORSTED UNDERWEAR — 
Made of the Finest Merino Wool. 
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BENZINE LOCK 


To those tractor owners who are 
forced to leave 44-gallon drums of ben- 
zine out in paddocks, this simple lock 
may appeal. Any blacksmith will make 
it for a small sum. The small bung ct 
the drum is removed and replaced by 
an eye stud of similar thread. The 
large bung is drilled through its centre 
and an eye bolt inserted in the hole, 
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being tightened by a nut underneath. 
A bar of flat iron, with a collar welded 
on one end and a small hole at the 
other, is then passed through the two 
eyes. The lever of a padlock can then 
be passed through the small hole and 
locked, thus preventing any = ul- 
authorised person unscrewing the 
bungs.—‘‘Furrow,”’ Hastings. 


STEEL BRIDGE GIRDERS 


Old railway irons can be used to 
make a sturdy foot bridge. Logs are 
buried on each bank of the creek to be 
bridged, and the ends of the rails 
spiked to them. The floor, consisting of 
Qin, planks, is laid between the rails 
so that the ends of the planks rest on 
the lower flanges. When spiking the 
rails, care must be taken to get them 
parallel so that the planks can be 
slipped in place from one end.—A.L.P., 
Denniston, 


REPLACING BROKEN RINGS 


When a ring such as is used in a 
breeching—to which the  breeching 
' straps are attached—or the tethering 
ring of a halter, weais thin or breaks, 
and the leather is undamaged, it can 
be repaired immediately and cheaply by 
taking a bull ring and fitting it in the 
place.—Handy Andy, Makakaho. 





Your ideas should be patented— 
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BLACKSMITH’S HINTS 


(1) To get the desired heat for welding 
iron keep some dry sand handy to dip 
the pieces to be welded into when they 
are hot. This will give you that little 
extra heat needed for a good weld with- 
out burning. (2) Always give the pieces 
to be welded a smart rap on the anvil 
immediately before youstick them. This 
will clear off any flakes or dirt which 
often spoil a good weld. (3) ‘‘Between 
the copper and the blue makes the 
temper ever true,’’ is an old saying 
among blacksmiths, and it could not be 
better explained to anyone trying his 
hand at tempering. (4) Many farmers 
do not know when to take the steel out 
of the fire to temper it, so a good rule 
to follow is—when it is cherry red.— 
G.F.B.. Tamahere. 


AN ECONOMICAL HEATER 


Required.—A jam tin and some resin 
or dried sap, preferably from a pine 
tree, and some sawdust. Melt the 
resin in the tin and mix with saw- 
dust. When hardened, cut holes near 
the top of the tin. When a match is 
applied to the contents it will give a 
continual heat for hours. I have used 
this method for melting lead, and also 
for melting resin and sawdust to make 
useful fire kindlers.—Vin. McMahon. 
Mologa, Victoria. 


SCYTHE-BLADE SLASHER 


Most slasher handles break off just 
where they enter the iron. When this 
occurs and an old scythe blade can be 
the 


procured. broken handle and old 
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blade can be made into a very useful 
tool for cutting light hedges, etc. Drill 
three holes in the thick part of the 


‘scythe-blade and screw on to the handle. 


You will be surprised how well this 
tool will act in light trimming. No 
farm or garden should be without one 
—H.C.S.. Richmond. 





Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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HANDLING BRICKS 
This device for handling bricks, if 
made to carry six bricks at a time, will 
save a lot of handling. By placing the 
erab over six bricks and catching hold 


HANOLE 
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of the handle, the purchase will hold 
the bricks very tight, and they can be 
carried with ease without getting the 
hands sore.—J.S.1., Wangaehu. 


DRILLING HOLES IN STEEL 


To drill holes in steel, will sometimes 
be found very difficult without the right 
equipment. A device that I have found 
very effective, is to get two pieces of 
iron with a hole in each piece. Put the 
piece of steel in which a_ hole is 
required, between the pieces of iron, 
with holes opposite. Taking a_ stecl 
punch, give a sharp blow with a ham- 


mer. This will drill a perfect hole in 
the steel.—D.I., Matawai. 


ROOT SLICER 


The device illustrated is a boon to 
sheep and dairy farmers for = slicing 
swedes, mangolds, carrots and cabbages. 
It is easily constructed. The cutter can 
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be made out of an old discarded hay 
knife—cut to the shape illustrated. The 
chopping block should be of the best 
seasoned timber available.—J.S.I., 
Marton 
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NON-SLIP KNOT 


A knot which will not slip under 
any strain, and yet one which can be 
readily loosened, is illustrated. This is 
the best knot which can be used for 


tying up horses or other stock which 
are likely to pull back.—C.B. 


USES FOR GREENHIDE 


A piece of greenhide 5 or 6 feet long 
is a handy thing to carry in one’s 
pocket. If you have not a pipe wrench, 
tie the hide on to the pipe as illus- 
trated and twitch the loop round the 
pipe with a stick in whichever direc- 
tion you wish to turn the thread. An- 
other use is to tighten or slacken the 
grease cups on the discs (in some 





cases they are very awkward to get 
at). Take the middle of the hide and 
put it round the cup twice, then pull 
with one end and hold with the other. 
Then there are other uses such as 
tying up a sheep by the legs, tying a. 
dog, or a gate, and so on.—‘‘ Green- 
horn,’’ Waihola. 


Contented Stock Breeds Happy Families — 
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GRUBBER FROM SHEARS 


This type of thistle grubber is easily 
made by taking an old shear blade 
and, with a hack saw, cutting through 
from the point A, as illustrated. On 
the grip drill two holes and screw on 
to an old broom handle on a suitably- 
shaped stick. ‘‘ Farm Hand.’’ Akaroa. 
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For wiring posts and firewood this 
is a vast improvement on the usual 
method of bursting the staples or hooks 
out by means of a knot or other gadget 
on the delivery end of the wire. As 
there is little or no shock when the 
load leaves the wire, the annoyance of 
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By bending a piece of in. by Qin. 
flat steel into a U-shape and weld- 
ing it to a length of 3in. iron rod you 
have an excellent tool for removing old 
flooring. In use, the bar is slipped over 
a floorboard near a joist and the handle 
is_ pulled toward the workman. This 
prises the board away from the joist, 
and at the same time tends to pull the 
tongue from the groove of the adjoin- 


ing board without splitting  it.— 
‘ Rustus,.’’ Nuhaka. 
SPADE HOOK Ae 


IMPROVEMENT FOR WIRING POSTS 


a constantly breaking wire is avoided. 
The action is quite positive as the 
spade blade keeps its relative position 
to the wire if the wire should swing 
or sag. The longer the handle of the 
spade the greater the number of posts 
that can be shot at a time without con- 
gestion.—R.G.B., Aniseed Valley. 


By Obtaining Protection First, Publication After Does Not Matter — 


Consult A. J. 


PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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a &A STAPLE “TRIP” 


“Whe taking wood from a hillside by 
aeriatwire, this idea will always work 


efficiently in releasing the wood at the 
bottom. Take a piece of 3in. by 2in. 
timber about 16ft. long. Make a short 
taper at one end. and cover it with a 
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small piece of galvanised iron and nail 
into position. Staple the 3in. by 2in. 
securely under the wire and butt the 
end against the anchor post. | have 


used this idea for vears, and it has 
never failed me. |] recommend white 
pine for the ‘‘trip.’’—24/763, Marl- 


borough. 


STAPLE EXTRACTOR 


The difficulty of extracting the staples 
from posts and firewood without 
breaking the aerial wire with the jar 
can be overcome as follows:—Drive a 
stake in the ground six or eight yards 
from the anchor post and right under 
the aerial wire. Attach to this a piece 

wee 
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Post 
of wire with a piece of chain on the 
other end. Slip over the aerial wire a 
six inch piece of quarter or half-inch 
piping, with a link of the chain behind 
that. It works perfectly. Do not have 
the bottom wire too tight. It should 
fly backward and forward on the wire. 
—H.A.. Tuatapere 
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WOODEN SPLIT PULLEY 
A split pulley is frequently required 
on the farm. Recently | made a most 
satisfactory one from wood which is 
12in. in diameter with a 2in. face. 
Material used, two pieces of 12 x 1 
kauri board screwed together (the 
erain of one at right angles to the 
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other), four bolts, Sin. by gin.; four 
bolts, 6in. by 3in., and four pieces of 
wood 5in. long by lin. square. The dia- 
eram will show how and where the bolts 
and wood are used to make the pulley. 
—'‘‘Pulley,’’ Port Albert. 


HOME-MADE SWIVELS 

Swivels, which are ftrequeutiy re- 
quired about the farm for tethering 
animals, can be quickly made as fol- 
low:—Bend a few inches of 1-8in. x 
Zin. iron into a circle and bore a hole 
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through the two ends. TLhrough this 
pass a 5-inch round wire nail which is 
bent, back on itself and hooked over to 
form a loop. This will be strong and act 
as well as a bought swivel.—W. Coupe. 
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PREVENT WALKING-OVER 
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HEELS FOR HILLS 
Those who de a great amount of 


walking on rough country can find 
greater ease in descending a steep face 
if the nails fastening the heel plates 
on the usual heavy boots are removed 
and horseshoe nails cut off on a sharp 
edge put in their place. The heads of 
these protrude and make a very good 





ripping surface. ‘These nails are very 
easily cut off to the required length by 
placing them on a sharp edge: of iron 
such as the edge found on the back of 
an axe, and a few sharp blows with a 
hammer will leave a clean, sharp edge 
on them.—‘‘Helps,’’ Mount Roskill. 


IMPROVED HEEL-PLATES 


After new boots have been worn for 
some time the leather of the heel near 
the instep becomes worn and the points 
of the heel plates protrude, and are 
very liable to trip one when climbing 
over fences and walking over bidi-bidi 
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or scrub country. To remedy this, take 
off the heel plates and draw out the 
points until each is about din, longer 
than the original length. Bend these 
at right angles and replace the plates 
on the heels with cut-off horseshoe nails. 
Have the bent portions pointing in to- 
wards the insteps of the boots. No 
heating is required to draw out the 
points.—F.H., Kai Iwi. 


CONSULT 


For All Fire 


| have badly shaped feet and when 
working on the farm I run the side of 
the heel of my boot over. The only way 
I have found of stopping it is to take 
a large horseshoe nail two and a-half 





inches in length. Nearly flatten the 
head and drive it in the heel half wav 
up as shown in the illustration and 
then bend it up to stop the side of 
the heel pushing out.—C.N.. Atapo 


WARPED STUDS 


Most tarmers have had the experience 
of building outhouses, ete.. with scrap 
pieces of timber and iron, taking the 
opportunity to use up anything avail- 
able on the farm. The usual thing. of 
course, 18 a lot of twisted and warped 
studs, plates and rafters. To straighten 
these let a saw-cut into the back of 
the timber and in the centre of the 
warp, and drive in a small wooden 
wedge just large enough to straighten 
the timber. The depth and number of 
saw-cuts and size of wedges are gov- 
erned by the size and condition of the 
timber. A nail, angle-driven, will se- 


cure the wedge and_ restore the 
strength to the  timber.—T.D.R., 
Motueka. 


GOOD MORTAR 


A good mortar for brick walls, paths, 
etc., not affected by frost and varia- 
tions in temperature is:—To half a 
bushel of unslaked lime add 14 bushels 
of sharp sand. Then mix 3]b. alum with 
2 pint of linseed oil separately and add 
this to the mortar. Use the mortar as 
hot as possible.—X., Takaka. 
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PUMP CONTROL 


lf the water-tank is situated near the 
motor switch, run a half-inch pipe from 
the top of the tank to the pole, just 
above the switch. Then put a small 
chain from the switch upwards over two 
pulleys and attach to the end a two- 
pound jam-t -tin, which is directly under 
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the water-pipe. ‘his must be worked so 
that when the switch is pulled down it 
pulls the water-tin right up under the 
pipe outlet. Put a small nail hole in the 
bottom of the tin, so that the water 
drips out ready for the next time. The 
switch arm may have to be lengthened 
to, say, 6in. to give the necessary 
leverage.—J.R.B., Eltham 


BOTTLE LANTERN 


A useful lantern can quickly be made 
by cutting the bottom off a clear bottle. 
If you have not a bottle cutter, soak 
a piece of wool in kerosene, then tie 
round the bottle near the bottom. Set 
fire to the wool, and as soon as it is 
burnt, dip the bottle in cold water and 
the bottom will fall off. Next take a 
piece of plain wire about 40 inches 
long. A rabbitskin wire is the right 
length and shape. Place the bent wire 
over the bottle and tie with thin wire 
or string to keep in place. By leaving 
the wire projecting below the neck of 
the bottle, it can be pushed into the 
ground for a stand. Drop a candle into 
the bottle and it is ready for use— 
R.T.H., Ratanui. 
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OIL INDICATOR 


An oil regulator can be made from 
an ordinary funnel used for filling 
kerosene lamps. Just below the outlet 
of the funnel neck in the illustration 
is a little cork. This is attached to a 
wire extending through the funnel 
neck. The wire should first have been 
shaped like a letter T, and placed in 
position before the cork is fastened to 
it. The crossbar of the wire is made 






"+" SHAPED 

Sit. TOP PREVENTS 
VME OF wiRe BECOMING 
LOPGEOIN OUTLAT 


ko “ORK 


broad enough to keep it trom going 
down into the neck, except far enough 
to allow the cork to hang a quarter 
of an inch below the funnel spout. 
This allows free passage for the oil 
while filling. When the can or lamp 
is filled to the right point, the oil 
will float the cork up to the lower end 
of the funnel, thus partially closing the 
outlet, and indicating that it is time 
to stop pouring.—L.J.C.. Palmerston 
North 


KEROSENE TORCH 


Take an old kerosene pump and re- 
move the plunger and valve by melting 
the solder. Then replace cap and solder 
in place, also solder up the hole in the 
centre. Cut off the spout din. from the 
base and fit with a cork. This is the 
filling hole. Make a plug of wood for 
the other end of the pump and fit a 
thin, foot length, of pipe through the 
plug. The wick consists of a piece «f 
old rope or towel, which is advanced by 
means of a slot sawn or filed in the 
pipe.—N.I.H., Takaka. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Druids’ Buildings, Woodvard Street, Wellington. 
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A HAWK TRAP 


A hawk trap will be found most use- 
ful on farms which are troubled at 
Jambing time by the hawks. A most 
efficient one can be made as follows.— 
Make a frame from four stout fencing 
battens and cover this with two-inch 
netting. Bend a length of number eight 
Wire about 45ft. long into the shape of 
a staple which will then be about 2ft. 
6in. high. Place the points of this in 
the ground. Now twist a piece of wire 
round the curved part of this to form 





HOOK 

a trigger as illustrated. ‘he edge of the 
frame should be raised and supported 
by the trigger as shown. The lower 
long end of the trigger should be 
slightly curved to hold in the wire 
half-circle attached to the _ batten 
resting on the ground. A sheep’s head 
should be placed in this circle as bait. 
The hawk walks under the frame and 
treads on the circle of wire; this im- 
mediately lets free the bottom of the 
trigger, which flies outwards and lets 
down the frame. | have caught many 
hawks in this simple trap. — F.H., 
Koihoi. 


SPRING DOOR LATCH 


A breaker spring, stitch as 1s used in 
all car distributors, will cause the 
ordinary barn-door latch to act quickly. 





Fy A—HANDLE 
CATCH 


The spring is held in tension above 
the latch by two screws driven into 
the door as shown.—K.P., Longburn. 





“PETONE™” Spells — 
Popularity Earned Through Outstanding Natural 


BURNING-OFF TORCH 


Cut a one-inch hole in the lid of a 
small coffee tin. Take a piece of flat 
tin about 4in. x 8in., roll into a pipe 
and solder the seam. [fit this into the 
hole in the lid so that it touches the 
bottom of the tin and solder to the lid. 
Cut slits in the lower end to allow the 
fuel to reach the wick. A_ piece of 
towel rolled to fit the pipe makes a 
good wick.—W.T., Cambridge. 


CROWBAR FROM PICK 


A very efficient crowbar can be made 
from an old double-ended pick head, a 
large size gate hinge and a stout bar of 
manuka or similar wood The diagram 







«€ HANDLE 


&- ROLT 


STAPLE 


L- HINGE 


BOLT 
— 
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shows how these are utilised and held 
together by two stout bolts. This tool 
will be found most useful when sinking 
post holes.—E.R., Waiomatatini. 


Excellence. 
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REMOVING ROOFING IRON 


To remove corrugated iron from a mer under the lead-head nail and 
building without damaging the iron, then draw out the nail, using the 
hinge as 1 fulerum.—S.W.M.. Liko- 


take an old gate hinge and place it as 
illustrated. Put the claw of the ham- 
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kino. 











TURNING HOPS 


Instead of turning hops, as 
people do, with the feet, use this im- 
provised shovel. It is made from an old 
chair back with its legs sprung apart, 
and thin boards fastened to the outer 
surface with screws It will be found 
a great labour-saving device for turning 


or moving hops in the kiln The handle 
4 


most 





is bolted with iin. bolts to the cross-bar 
and the centre of ‘he 
‘““Tucerne,’’ Motueka. 


shovel.— 





Get a benzine case withdéut a lid, and 
also 2 x 1 battens the length of the 
box. Nail these on top, as shown in 
sketch, two inches apart. Get some 
fencing wire and ent into lengths of 

WIRES 


Two 
ON RATTENS 





WBEE to soe 
5TAPLES 


about 33 inches. Bend the ends as 
shown and drive them into the battens. 
By rubbing corn cobs along these it is 
surprising how quickly the box can be 
filled.—X , Takaka. 





Your ideas, although simple, may possess value— 
Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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Livery Housewife should use it— 


PEARSON'S 


SAND SOAP 


Unrivalled for scrubbing floors, benches, 
woodwork, and for scouring all kinds of utensils. 


Don’t say Sand Soap — Say PEARSON’S 











It’s Portable! It’s Odourless ! 


The “CASCO”’ 
LAVATORY 


SOLVES THE SEWAGE PROBLEM 











Specially adapted for country 
homes. No plumbing required, 
no sewage connections. Can be 
placed in position in any room 
or outhouse. Positively odour- 
less. By the use of “Casco” 
No-Oda Lavatory Powder all 
matter and odour disappears. 
A necessary adjunct to any sick- 
room. 





Now used by Education Boards. 





™e, 


fea 


TESTIMONIALS au : . 
ON REQUEST. | Price: £4/10/- 


Complete with powder, etc. 
Call when in town, or write to F.0.B., F.O.R., Auckland. 


The Casco Sanitary Co. 


Agent: JOHN CARLAW LTD. 
24 WYNDHAM STREET, AUCKLAND. 

















CHAPTER XI. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 





CAMP HOT-WATER SYSTEM 


A constant supply of hot water can 
be provided in a camp or whare cook- 
house, without the inconvenience of 
having a can always on the fire, if the 
following is installed. Place a small 
iron drum, or even a small barrel, on 
a stand near the fireplace, and from 
this lead a 13 inch pipe from the bot- 
tom through the fire and return again 
to a point two or three inches below 
the top edge of the drum or barrel. 
The pipe will require to be bent (after 
filling with dry sand and heating) or 
be fitted with elbow joints, and the 


pipes can be taken either underneath 
the fire, along the back, or can be 







ee 
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“ DETan oF 
METHOO OF BENING 
PIPE POR PLACING IN RANGE 


used as firebars on which pots, kettles, 
etc., can be stood. It will be found that 
the water will circulate through the 
pipes on the thermo-syphon system, and 
keep the supply in the reservoir hot at 
all times. The tap outlet from the 
reservoir should be placed half-way up 
the side to ensure the water drawn off 
always being hot. It may, however, be 
put near the bottom, in which case the 
supply is larger, but will be inclined 
to be cold immediately following the 
replenishment of the supply while that 
at the top is still hot. In half an hour 
a six gallon reservoir will be near boil- 
ing point. — L.R.U.. Kotemaori, 
Hawke’s Bay. 


A VALID PATENT MAY MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE TO YOU — 


KITCHEN BINS 

Kitchen drawers to contain four, 
sugar, oatmeal, raisins, currants, etc., 
which will be found very useful and 
convenient, can be made from three 
benzine boxes and four benzine tins. 
Cut out the side of each tin, place the 
three boxes on top of each other and 
nail them together. Get four pieces of 
2in. x 2in. to form the legs. Slide the 
four tins into the two top boxes, coat 
the fronts of the tins with white enamel 
and stain the woodwork with oak var- 
nish stain. Thus you have a handsome 
piece of useful and cheap furniture in 
the kitchen.—G.W.IF., Inglewood, Tara- 
nak. 


IMPROVED WASHING STICK 


Drill two holes in a strong brooin- 
stick. Now, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, bend and insert 2a iength of heavy 





galvanised wire. Clothes will not slip 
off the stick when turned, and there 
is no danger of tearing them when re- 
moving them from the boiler.—A.S.. 
Mata. 


PICKLING TUB 


A practical receptacle for salting 
meat, etc., on the farm, is a large size 
drain pipe, with the bottom cemented 
up. This keeps the meat cool in the 
hottest weather. A smaller pipe done in 
the same way is useful for putting beans 
down for winter use.—Takaka. 


So Get Reliable Advice — See Page 144. 
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SUNKIST TEA 


IS A DRINK YOU WILL LIKE! | 


Specially packed in quantities to suit you. 


J. W. BAYLEY & CO. LTD. 





| 


Anzac Avenue, Auckland. 


ACME wrings the biggest wash 


speedily and with ease 


No excuse now for weary arms and 
aching backs on wash days. The 
wonderful ACME will wring your 
clothes without effort—the heaviest 
blankets or filmiest undies all go 
through so easily and without risk 
of damage. 


Sturdily built of rustproof steel and 
enamelled in an attractive blue, its 


THE NEW ALL-BRITISH 


ACME 


WRINGER 


soo AND remember ! ACME Wring- 

10. ers are sold under a 10 years’ 

free replacement guarantee by 
YEARS 
oa 2 | 4 





all good hardware stores. 


REPLACEMENT Factory Representatives: GUTHRIE & NORTON LTD. 
Paykel’s Building, 9 Anzac Ave., Auckland, C.1. 


CTL: 


big resilient rubber rollers wring so 
dry and treat buttons with utmost 
care. A patent reversible water 


drain allows clothes to be wrung 
from either side. 





REGULAR USE 
~ PREVENTS 
COUGHS & COLDS 
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TOASTING FORK REMOVING CORKS 

Drive a round stake, about the (he sketch depicts an easily-made 


thickness of a broom handle, firmly into 
the ground, or grip it in the vice. Cut 
two lengths of No. 11 or No. 12 wire 
(not steel), each 5ft. long, and bend 
each length in half. Staple the ends 
securely to a piece of 2in. x 2in. wood, 
about lft. long. Staple one wire end to 
each side of the wood. Place the looped 
wires over the stake and turn the block 
of wood in your hands, keeping a steady 
strain on the wires by pulling back 
on the 2in. x 2in. block. You will find 
in this wavy vou can make the twist 





even for the handle of the fork. When 
the wires are twisted to the length 
required, cut the four wires where they 
are stapled to the block and bend them 
to make the business-end of the fork. 
You will need to cut the prongs to an 
even length when you have bent them 
to the mght shape. The last procedure 
is to hammer the tips on a stone or 
anvil, to make them sharp, and to file 
the edges smooth. Be careful not to 
hammer the tips too much, or you will 


have a spear that will not let go of 


tLe toast readily.—N.H.R., Pakotai. 


TIN-OPENER 


An efficient opener for small tins 
with push-in lids can be made from a 





worn-out horse bit. Cut the bit as 
| {BIT Rin, 
shown and file it flat en the inside 


to give it a good grip under the lid of 
the tin. The rein ring serves as a con- 
venient hanger.—IK.R.H., Hakaru 


gadget for removing corks from inside 
bottles. Take two pieces of No. 12 
steel fencing wire each one vard long. 





illustrated shape. To 


Into the 
remove the cork hold the legs together 


‘Twist 


and push into the bottle. Shake the 
cork into the middle and the hooks will 
hold it fast so that it can easily be 
withdrawn.—J.S., Collingwood 


JAM JAR CLAMP 


Illustrated is a pattern of a clamp 
used to tighten lids of Mason preserve 
jars. lt makes them very tight, far more 
so than by hand. Get someone to hold 
while another screws the lid 


the jar 
wike —— 


tight. It 1s easy to make. Take a piece 
of stout board from a_ packing case 
about 3in. thick and shape as_ illus- 
trated.—M.M.P., Tangitere. 


MENDING LEAKY POTS 


The following method can be used 
to repair enamel utensils or galvanised 
baths. First take piece of clay and 
make it quite plastic, taking care that 
it is free from moisture. Next clean 
the article round the hole, scraping 
away all enamel or galvanised deposit, 
making sure it is also free from rust. 
Take the clay and make a dint in it. 
rather larger than the hole, and in the 
shape of a small bolt head. Smear both 
sides of the hole with flux or killed 
spirits of salts. Place the clay on the 
article with the dint over the hole and 
melt the solder into the hole until a 
small knob cr lump is formed inside. 
When cold the job is finished. —H.D M, 
Haka 





By Satisfying a Long-felt Want, Valuable Invention May Result — 
Consult A. J. PARK & SON, PATENT ATTORNEYS, AUCKLAND. 
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For Your 


| | HAPPINESS Fruit Case Supplies 


is cheap now 


One _ shilling 
buys a bottle 
of Koefoed’s 
No. 1, a rare 
Worcestershire 
Sauce that 
brings out the 
best in man. 
Just you try it 
and see! 


FRUIT CASE CO. 


59 CUSTOMS STREET WEST, 
AUCKLAND. 












New Cases in shook, in clean 
seasoned timber. Reconditioned 
second-hand Cases, clean and as 
good as new. 


Stocks always held, all classes of 
Fruit Cases. 


Prices and other information gladly 
; supplied on request. 
1/- a half-pint TERMS CASH. 














1/6 a pint Arrangements for your supplies may 
be made through your Auctioneer. 
AT ALL 
LEADING THE FRUIT CASE CO. 
LTD. 
STORES P.0.. Box 583 - Auckland 


Telephone 43-451 















YOUR SIGN OF 
QUALITY GROCERIES! 





SEL ye Every “Four Square” grocer 
stocks only dependable quality 
goods at the most moderate prices. 
Every line packed under the “” Four 
Square” label is sold under a 
definite guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. 


Deal from your local, independent 


“FOUR SQUARE’ STORES 
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THREE HOME-MADE MOUSE TRAPS 


(1) Make holes through the hd and 
bottom of a baking powder tin so that 
the tin spins easily when threaded on a 
piece of wire. Then fit this tin in a 
kerosene tin so that it is just below the 


BI TER SME ARED ALL 
ROUND TIS 





top. A piece of board is rested against 
the kerosene tin so that the end is 
directly above the baking powder tin 
and about an inch from it. Butter is 


SIMPLE HINGES 


Substantial and long-wearing hinges 
for gates or doors can be made from 
a piece of strong tin cut into two 
strips, sufficiently substantial to hold 
the door or gate. Fold the tin over 
lengthways, and cut out a square in 
the centre of the folded edge. Then cut 





the other strip, taking two pieces off to 

make it fit into the space previously 

cut. All that is further needed is a nail 

to hold the two pieces together, and 

screws to fix the pines ot ie the door 
ake. 





smeared al] round the tin and the trap 
is ready. A mouse jumps on the tin and 
it spins round under its weight, tipping 
it into the kerosene tin. This trap has 
the advantage of always being set, no 
matter how many mice are caught. 

(2) A pineapple tin is placed upside 
down on an old dish and a small three- 
cornered piece of wood with a piece of 
cheese attached is placed under the 
edge so that the cheese is up in the air 
inside the tin. When the mouse nibbles 
the bait the tin slips over the stick. 
Although extremely simple, this trap 
rarely fails. 


(3) Fill a half kerosene tin or similar 
vessel with water so that the level is 
about 23in. from the top. Sprinkle a 
handful of bran or chaff on the water 
and place several small pieces of cheese 
on it. A piece of bread is placed over 
the edge and the trap is set. The mice 
jump on to the seemingly solid surface 
after the bait. 


ROLLING BACON 


As an aid in rolling bacon, and one 
which enables the operator to have the 
use of both his hands to tie the strings, 
take a length of good smooth plowline, 
or wire clothes line, and fasten to the 
wall stud of the back of the bench as 
at A. Roll flitch roughly and take a 
turn of rope around it where the first 


i \ | A 
2a io 
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+ 
To STingup 











string 1s to be tied, taking end of 
rope down over front edge of bench 
B, and fastening to the end of on old 
stirrup- iron at a convenient height 
from the ground so that, when 
the foot is placed in the stirrup and 
pressure applied, the roll is tightly 
drawn together. This leaves both hands 
free to tie the string.—IF’.S., Riverside. 





NECESSITY IS OFTEN THE MOTHER OF INVENTION — 
So Father Your Ideas for Profit — See Page 144. 
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Butter Cooler 


REQUIRES NO _ ICE 
The well-known A.C. Brand 


Guaranteed to Give the Best Results! 


Plate Glass Bottom 


All sizes - - = From 3/6 upwards 


Peer, 
ICEBERG 





JELLIES, Ete. 


A. CAMPI 


34 Victoria Street West | 


Just above the Royal Hotel 
® 


Also Plate Glass Show Cases, 
Mirrors, Plate Glass Shelves, 
Etc. 











IT CLEANS “IN A FLASH ”’ 
The non-carbolic NEEM ERE 


which does. not 


crumble. 


For BUTTER, CREAM, 


| 
| 
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SMOKING THE BACON 


Failure in smoking: bacon is usually the 
result of too much heat. To smoke suc- 
cessfully the smoke must be cold and 
the device shown is a simple and prac- 
tica] solution. The materials are easily 
secured. Any old tank will do; even if 
the top part has gone it can be trim- 


f. 
| 
fl 


3 
z 





med and turned upside down. The 
chute can be made of either corrugated 
or flat iron or old oil drums and must 
not be less than 12 feet long. An ad- 
vantage is to have the tank on a knob 
as shown, in preference to a hillside; it 
ean then be turned to suit the wind. 
A slow, smoky fire should be aimed at. 
Willow sawdust is excellent. Cover 
the top with bags and smoke accord- 
ing to taste --Bushie, Frasertown 


HOME-MADE PELL 


A resonant and tuneful! bel! can be 
made at little cost where one has the 









OLD CAR 
PUMP 
HANOLE 


STAPLE RIVET 


SECTION 
SHEWING 
DOG CHAIN 
2 AND NUT 


bow! of an old discarded separator on 
hand. Fit a wooden handle into the 
‘* neck ’? of the bow] and rivet firmly. 
Inside. staple 2 short length of light 
chain to the wooden handle and from 
the end of this suspend a nut to serve 
as a clapper. This makes a bell quite 
as “serviceable as any that can be 
bonght —K.T , Porangahau. 


REVOLVING CLOTHES LINE 


Here ts a revolving clothes line that 
is easy to make. Get an old front wheel 
off any metor-car and bolt four pieces 
of 3 by 2, 10ft. long, across. in such 
a manner that the outer ends are about 






PETAIL OF 
METHOD of 
ATTACHING 
FRONT WHEEL 
TO POST 


° © 
: 7 

18in. higher than the wheel (when the 
Wheel is lying flat), and so that when 
the clothes wire is stretched taut the 
wire will take the weight. Now bolt the 
front axle on to a post about 10ft. high 
and put the wheel in place on its side. 
Then bolt a piece of 3 by 2 to the 
steering arm, and attach to the lever. 
By working the lever the wheel will 
cant to one side, making it easy to put 
the clothes on and take them off, and 
to have it level when drying. ln the 
sketch a wooden beam, adapted to take 
the place of a steering rod, is attached 
to the steering arm, and a wooden lever 
is bolted to the beam to enable the 
operator to cant the line to either side. 
—FEasy Monday, Pahiatua 
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FLA. M. E. — 


They Play the Game. 
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Richest in Flavour 
Most Economical 
fo use— 


‘ROMA’ 


The DUST-FREED Tea 
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MEAT SAFES 


[he enclosed sketch illustrates a 
meat safe made from a kerosene tin. 
Take a tin and cut out each side, leav- 
ing only the corner pieces. These are 


bent over and hammered round so that 
there are no sharp edges. Next a wire 
hook is put through a hole in the top, 
to hang the meat on. Make a cover 





from butter-muslin to fit over the sate, 
leaving both ends open Attach tapes 
to the top and bottom of the cover 
(about 8in. from the ends). Draw the 
cover over the safe from the bottom 
Tie it round the wire handle and also 
under the safe. This safe costs 
practically nothing and is made in a 
few minutes.—J.S., Rockville. 


A handy bag safe can be made 
quickly with a light scrim bag and a 
board in the manner shown in the 
diagram. This will keep flies out and 
turn rain. The board is placed in the 
bag or sack long-wise and a stick the 
same length as the board put in the 
bag exactly above. Strings are then 
attached to the ends of the stick and 
the whole hung up in a shady place. 
To close the safe simply tie up the 
mouth of the bag. The weight of the 
board serves to keep it in position and 
gives the safe the shape to turn rain. 
The lighter and more open material in 


Lime OF TREE 
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2 DOTTED LINE SHOWS 
Position OF BORRO 


the bag or sack the better it will allow 
air to circulate through the safe.— 
F.D.W.H., Mt. Roskill. 

Make the walls and door of the safe 
solid. No bottom is needed. Saw a fair- 
sized hole in the floor of your kitchen or 
dairy, and tack a piece of gauze over 
the opening. The safe is placed over 
this and made fast to the floor. 

Make a similar hole in the top of the 
safe and cover with gauze, or better 
still fix a piece of pipe on to go up 
through the roof or with an elbow to 


Zs 
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PIPE THROUGH 
HOLE «N WALL 





allow it to go through the wall. Cover 
the outside end of this with gauze. A 
strong cool draught will flow up through 
the safe which should have shelves 
made of narrow battens. This will keep 
cool in the hottest weather.—‘‘ Cocky’s 
Wife ’’? Enfield 


PETONE “ HOSPITAL” BLANKETS — 
Weight, Texture, Size, Colour and Value Unequalled. 


FOOD COOLER 


A very efficient cooler can be made 
on the farm by sinking a large barrel 
in the ground. A shady spot should be 
chosen. Fill in around the barrel with 
small stones, gravel and sand, which 
should be regularly dampened in order 
to aid in lowering the temperature. 
Construct a box around and above the 
top of the barrel and bank up with 





when it 


off the water rains. It also 
makes the bottom of the barrel lower 
down from the ground surface, which 
further promotes coolness as the coldest 
air graduates to the lowest point. Next 
shape a light, inner lid to place on top 
of barrel, and then make a strong 
hinged lid for the box. This box, with 
lids, prevents any soil or rubbish from 
falling in to the cooler when it. is 
opened.—W.J.H., Te Kuiti 


CLOTHES TROLLEY 

Uhis trolley, which the housewife will 
find most convenient for taking clothes 
to the line on washing day, can be made 
from a large packing case and two old 
perambulator wheels The axle is the 
only article to be bought. Buy a leneth 
of round iron from a blackemith and 


get him to put a thread on each end. 
Shape two long boards for the sides as 
in the sketch, and when these are Joined 
with two shorter pieces to make a 
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shallow box connect the ends of the 
shaped pieces with part ot an old broom 
handl2. The large compartment, which 
has holes drilled in t!. floor to let the 
water out, is for the clothes, and the 
smaller one for pegs. Crossed legs are 
fittel on either side, and the wheels are 
attachec to the ends of the pair which 
come from the back, or handle end. A 
length of galvanised piping, or a long 
piece of wood with a hole bored through 
the centre, keeps the wheels in their 
place on the axle, and a nut on each 
end secures them on the other side.— 
Janice. Ermington, N.S.W. 


WOOD CARRIER 


Lake two lengths—each about 3 feet— 
of hoop iron (such as is used around 
bundles of wool packs), and attach the 
ends to the end of a benzine box, in 
the manner illustrated. This makes a 
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very stutable carrier tor wood for the 
stove. It can be left on the hearth, thus 
doing away with a wood box. With 
two of these wood carriers more wood 
can be carried than one could put in 
. wheelbarrow —L.R.W. Ruakituri, 





ee ee ee ‘ 
Your ideas, although simple, may possess value— 
Consult Henry Hughes Ltd., Patent Attorneys, Wellington. 
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HORSEHAIR BROOM 


A very good broom for either the 
house or the wool floor can be made 
from horsehair. A piece of inch board 
is cut to the required length—usually 
about 1ft. 3in.—and marked out. Bore 
four rows of 3in. or 4in. holes about 
lin. apart along the length of it. 
Double over a wire hook sufficient 
horsehair to tightly fill these holes and 
pull it through. One wisp to each two 
holes. Pull the hair down tight. Now 
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use a piece of 3in. by 2in. of the same 
length and cut grooves in this, which 
will be exactly over each of the rows 
of holes. This can be done with a saw 
and chisel. Clamp this over the top of 
the rows of hair and screw down. Bore 
an inch hole for handle, round off the 
edges, and trim the hair level. A httle 
glue poured on the wisps before put- 
ting on the cover board makes a good 


job.—F.D.W.H., Mt. Roskaill. 


BOOT CLEANER 


Drive in two pegs a suitable distance 
apart and attach an old yard-broom to 





Mc. 


the inside of each. Both sides of a boot 
may be cleaned at once with this 
scraper.—‘‘ Interested,’’ Sanson. 
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A FLY TRAP 


A simple blow-fly trap that will catch 
as many flies as the expensive bought 
traps, can be made as follows:—Cut 


the top out of a kerosene tin and cover 


with a sheet of glass (as at A). On each 
side of the tin, and about six inches 
from the bottom cut (as at B). This 


A. GLASS 





allows you to lift the cut edge out and 
slightly up to allow sufficient space 
for the flies to enter. Pour water into 
the tin until abeut four inches deep, 
and then place some decayed meat in 
the water. The flies, attracted by the 
smell, find their way in through the 
louvre (B), and later, in an attempt 
to get out, fly to the light at the top 
of the tin. They eventually fall to the 
bottom and drown.—M.P., Tokomaru 
Bay. 


RAPID CABBAGE CUTTER 


A shovel which has become worn at 
the mouth, may be converted into a 
useful cabbage-cutting implement that 
will save much time. Where the area 
under cabbages is large, it will pay 
even to ‘‘waste’’ a new shovel for the 
purpose. A triangular piece is cut out 
of the point of the blade, and the V- 
shaped edge ground sharp. One stroke 
of the shovel, with the notch aimed at 
the stalk, and the cabbage is severed 
from its stump ready to be thrown into 
the cart.—J.V.R.. Sydney, New South 
Wales. 





Healthy Udders — Wealthy Farmers — 
OSMOND’S WORLD FAMOUS’ REMEDIES. 
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ASIC SLAG 


17 /20% 
90% SOLUBILITY 


SOLUBILITY COUNTS IN RESULTS 
| £5 /3/— ver Ton f.o.r. or f.o.b. Auckland 


Delivery ex special steamers March onward. 


 * DIAMOND” SLAG— THE MOST POPULAR 

| ON THE MARKET 

The Sales of “DIAMOND” Brand last year exceeded all other brands. 

| Stipulate “ DIAMOND ” when ordering. | 
| OBTAINABLE FROM ALL MANURE MERCHANTS 














(Bessemer Process) 
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Chapter XI.—About the House. 
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Bacon, Rolling - . > 473 Hinges, Simple - - - 47 
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Body-buiider ! 


Moose Meal is the ideal Body- 
Builder as it is a high protein 
oily, linseed cake food. 


It exactly balances the ration of 
farm grown bulky fodder, and 
completes it as an adequate feed. 
A very little Moose Meal goes a 
long way, and is well liked by all 
stock. 


MOOSE 


LINSEED OILCAKE MEAL 














DO YOU WISH HIM TO HAVE, THAT 
SOUND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE WHICH Is 
SO NECESSARY FOR MODERN FARMING? 


MASSEY COLLEGE 


(University of New Zealand) : 





Offers Courses in all Branches of 
Practical and Scientific Farming ! 


~ Write for Full Particulars to:— 
THE REGISTRAR, P.O. BOX 367, PALMERSTON NTH. 


You Can Make 


NO SOUNDER INVESTMENT 
— Your Boy , 





